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PLANNING FOR THE FUTURE 


NTERING 1944 with sober confidence in victory, 
we who remain behind to carry on the civil 
functions of the country find ourselves much occupied 
with plans for the peace which we trust will come 
within this year. In this detachment from the fighting 
we need feel no shame, for many who are in the thick 
of it find time to think of the finer mould into which 
the human material must be cast from the furnace, 
and look to us to prepare for their triumphant return. 
In such a mood we do not hesitate to wish our readers 
a Happy New Year, not in the spirit of foolish optimism 
in which eyes are shut to the dangers and sorrows 
with which victory must be bought, but in the knowledge 
that duty well done can alone bring the happiness which 
lasts and is worth having. 

We need make no apology, therefore, for treating the 
occasion as one concerned with peace rather than war, 
neither need we apologise for looking into the future 
through the eyes of architects and builders, for building, 
always a major activity in any great age, and more so 
now than ever before, remains the key to the door of 
achievement in every branch of post-war planning. 
Rather do we find ourselves proud to be a mouthpiece 
of so great an industry, and as builders we look ahead 
to a new and fine page of history. 

So, with our task in hand, and well knowing the 
procedure, we think first of the plans without which 
building cannot: be started under any civilised system. 
What are we doing to ensure that what we build shall 
be in good form and put in its proper place ? 

It is satisfactory to be able to give more than a 
rhetorical answer to this fateful question. Within a 
period of less than two years, we have seen the Royal 
Academy plan for Central London and the plans for 
Greater London prepared by the R.I.B.A. and A.A. 
Joint Committee, and by the L.C.C., and now we learn 
with pleasure that a committee of the R.I.B.A., under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Arthur Wm. Kenyon, has set 
the Allied Societies throughout the country to work 
upon a Master Plan for these islands, and that this 
prodigious work is already well in hand. There is 
nothing to match this spirit in any previous period of 
building, and we look to this undertaking to contribute 
handsomely to the shaping of post-war Britain. With- 
out imagining for one moment that the results of such 
high-speed effort can be final and beyond criticism, 
we have nothing but praise for the energy and sense of 
urgency which inspire it, and without which good 
intentions are apt to spend themselves in long and 
fruitless research, never seeming to approach finality. 

After the plans of the site come those of the buildings, 
and here again we are able to report progress, for men 


_ both inside and outside the official ranks are hard at 


work devising homes for the returning warriors and war 
workers. Experimental houses are also in the making 
to test how far we can trust to new methods to help us 
out of our immediate embarrassments. 


Next the building of the houses; but here the exi- 
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gencies of war call a definite halt, for we have neither 
the men nor the materials to spare for the commence- 
ment of our task, though the coming of peace will 
quickly restore the means. What we shall need more 
than men or materials will be the craft skill which makes 
for worthy building. There the prospect is somewhat 
daunting, for highly skilled men were already scarce 
before the war, and for over four years normal recruit- 
ment to the trade has been at a standstill, Add to that 
the period the most skilful will need to recapture the 
cunning of hand that was once the stock-in-trade of the 
good craftsman, and we shall see how poorly placed we 
shall be for an all-out drive to overtake arrears, 

As we see it, the situation must be met, first, by a 
wise scheme of demobilisation from the Forces ; second, 
by a thorough scheme for intensive training; and, 
third, by a sense of urgency and determination on the 
part of every individual throughout the building trade. 
Shortage of man-power will not be felt only by the 
building trade itself; it will be at least as acute 
within the architectural profession. Building of a kind 
has at least gone on throughout the war; but archi- 
tecture has been at a standstill. The few young men 
who have been able to continue their studies in these 
past four years have had to do so without that most 
vital part of their training, the following out of good 
architecture through the process of building. We shall 
be fortunate, indeed, if we do not suffer aggravating 
delays on that account alone, for many concerned with 
building have to await the plans of the architect. 
Early demobilisation is thus especially urgent in the 
case of architects and students of architecture, and 
the devising of quick but efficient training a matter of the 
most pressing need. 

But delays in building can arise from other causes 
than a shortage of men and materials. We have in 
mind the official machinery which is inevitable as a co- 
ordinating force, but which must be kept within bounds 
if it is not to delay operations unduly. Never was 
urgency greater than during the war, and yet never was 
delay from departmental sources more disturbing. Are 
we committed to a similar “ circumlocution ” system 
throughout a generation of peace-time emergency ? 
Have we the skill to plan buildings, but none to plan a 
reasonable administrative machine ? Or to change the 
metaphor are we to resign ourselves to the long drawn 
out interpassing of a pattern-weaving team without 
one competent to score the goal? We believe that this 
will be one of the most difficult of the post-war problems, 
and Lord Woolton will, no doubt, direct a large share 
of his energies towards this most pressing need. 

The headlines for the architect and builder in 1944 are 
thus : Planning, Building Method, Rational Demobilisa- 
tion, Quick but Thorough Training, and last, but not 
least, a Workable Administrative Control. The matter 
to be filled in under these headings is inspiring, and large 
with fate. The bidding : “ Goto it!” which a political 
leader devised at a moment of desperate need, still 
applies, 
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THE INDUSTRY SPEAKS 


The year that lies ahead may well prove vital for the building industry. The problems of war, which the industry 

has faced so courageously and successfully, may be as nothing compared to the problems which peace will 

pose. Some of these problems are dealt with in the following messages from the Presidents of the Royal 

Institute of British Architects, the National Federation of Building Trades Employers and the National Federation 
of Building Trades Operatives. These will, we hope, be studied with care, 


FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE 
OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS 


By common consent, the end of the year should see 
us within measurable distance of, if not a return to, 
peace-time conditions, or at least to peace-time occu- 
pations. 

The coming year will be of vital importance to the 
building industry, for upon the plans which are made 
now, and the organisation which is effected, will depend 
largely the success with which the change-over will be 
accomplished. 

The change from war to peace-time conditions will 
be one of considerable difficulty. Architects will have 
to re-establish their offices, or recruit new staffs ; con- 
tractors, specialists and merchants will have to turn 
from construction and manufacture for war purposes to 
their normal peace-time work, and nearly a million men 
will have to be reinstated, or trained and recruited 
into the industry. 

While realising that in the immediate post-war years 
it will not be possible to return at once to pre-war 
conditions, it is to be sincerely hoped that the very 
minimum of Government control will be imposed. I am 
quite sure that, with the necessary Government alloca- 
tion as between the claims of different classes of buildings, 
the nearer we can get to the normal, healthy com- 
petition upon which the whole building industry has 
been founded, the better. By competition, however, 
I do not mean open, unlimited competition which, by 
encouraging price-cutting and scamped work, did a 
great deal of harm to the industry. 

So far as the relationships of the various parties to 
the industry are concerned, I cannot see any great 
change taking place. The architect must, of necessity, 
remain the controller and co-ordinator of the team, 
and, in view of the complexities of modern building 
science, it is incumbent upon him to see that he is 
properly equipped for the task. The R.I.B.A. Board of 
Architectural Education has already taken steps to 

revise the whole 
syllabus of their 
training pro- 
grammes to this end. 

The contractors 
are proposing a 
scheme of national 
registration which 
would have the 
effect of raising the 
general standard of 
contracting firms, a 
step which, I am 
sure, will be suppor- 
ted by all who have 
the interests of good 
building at heart. 

With regard to 
the operatives, they 
will be called upon 
to admit large num- 
bersinto theirranks, 
but, on the other 
hand, many of the 





MR, PERCY THOMAS, O.B.E., LL.D., 
President of the Roya! Institute of British 
Architects. 


hardships which in the past have discouraged young 
men from entering the industry will, we hope, disappear, 
and at last a really comprehensive scheme of 
apprenticeship has been inaugurated. 

May I conclude this short message with the hope that 
the good relationship which has existed in the past 
between the various partners in the building industry 
may continue and expand under post-war conditions, 
and that together we may make a worthy contribution 
to that rebuilding of our country upon which the 
happiness and welfare of so many people depends. 

Prroy THOMAS, 


FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL 
FEDERATION OF BUILDING TRADES EMPLOYERS 


Tell me when the war will end and I will tell you the 
prospects for the building industry. But I have not the 
gift of prophecy, and the outlook is still obscure. 

As long as the war continues the building industry 
must be cabined and confined, though not perhaps 
to the same extent as some other industries. The big 
work is virtually over. Generally speaking, only small 
contracts, maintenance and repairs remain. But the 
amount of maintenance work, accumulating as it has 
during the war years, is very considerable. ‘The Govern- 
ment, I feel, would be well advised to leave us what 
nucleus staff remains, so that vital maintenance and 
repair work can be done now, and not interfere with the 
post-war building programme, and so that we have a 
chance to prepare for the flood of work and the flood 
of new entrants with which and with whom we shall 


-have to cope when demobilisation begins. I know the 


Ministry of Works is well aware of this aspect of the 
situation, and will do everything possible to avoid the 
confusion which peace may bring with it. 

When the war is over the building industry will be 
busy. That, I think, is an under-statement which even 
the President of the National Federation might be 
allowed. 

Are we ready for that work ? I feel that we are not, 
and if the war ended to-morrow we should be caught 
on the wrong foot, Not that it is our fault, for we don’t 
yet know what we shall be allowed to do. We have 
constantly urged the Government to give us its plans, 
which we fully appreciate have been very difficult to 
draw up, and we expect now to have these plans very 
soon, We know that Lord Portal has a Two Years 
Plan, to be followed immediately by a Ten Years Plan, 
but what those plans involve has not yet been vouch- 
safed to us. And the views of Mr, W. S. Morrison and 
Sir William Jowitt so far as they affect the building 
industry are still close secrets. So we possess our souls 
in what patience we can muster, in the hope that the 
end of the war will not take us unawares and that 
when Lord Woolton, the new Minister of Reconstruction, 
speaks again he may put before us and the country a 
blue-print of the physical shape of some at least of the 
things to come. 

Let me survey the wider horizon at the beginning 
of the New Year, and tell you what I should like to see 
beyond it. 

I should like to see a National Federation to which 
every builder in the country belonged, a National 
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Federation which 
really spoke as the 
voice of the in- 
dustry. 

At present some 
12,000 builders 
belong to the 
National Federa- 
tion, which includes 
practically all the 
builders of note in 
the country. But 
a great many, par- 
ticularly among the 
smaller __ builders, 
remain outside its 
ranks, though get- 
ting, and taking, 
full advantage of 
the arrangements 
which it makes 
with the Govern- 
ment and the opera- 
tives’ Federation for 
the well-being of 
the whole industry. 

I should like to 
see each section 
of our industry 
governed by itself. Let there be several small councils 
within the main council of the Federation, so that house- 
builders, small and jobbing builders, maintenance con- 
tractors and large contractors will all be able to deal 
with their own special problems, subject to the over- 
riding power of the main council, composed, as it would 
be, of all sections and primarily concerned with questions 
of principle. 

Such an arrangement would invite all specialists and 
sub-contractors to come in, and so, to use a new word, 
we should have a “Confederation of the Building 
Industry,” which would include every trade which 
had a part to play on the actual site of a building. 
Such an arrangement, too, would banish for ever the un- 
founded fear of the small builder that his interests, 
which naturally are not identical with those of the large 
builder, are not considered. . 

We all hope and expect that 1944 will see the blessings 
of peace restored to us. Let us hope also that by 
keeping the interest of the country and the industry 
before us, instead of our own individual good, we shall 
as an industry earn the appreciation of the country for 
our post-war work, just as we have deserved it by our 
great contribution to the war effort. 

LEstIE WALLIS. 





MR. LESLIE WALLIS, J.P., 


President of the National Federation of 
Building Trades Employers. 


FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL 
FEDERATION OF BUILDING TRADES OPERATIVES. 


The Government, the various Government Depart- 
ments directly concerned with housing and town and 
country planning, the local authorities, the architects 
and town-planners, master builders, technicians and 
building craftsmen. and labourers—all, indeed, who 
must of necessity make a contribution to the practical 
realisation of the building programme—will need to 
brace themselves for the task and make more definite 
their plans and preparations, and become more grimly 
determined and increasingly active in the practical 
furtherance of them. 

This I can say: The host of building workers are 
eagerly looking forward to the work of building houses 
and well-ordered and beautiful towns for the people, 
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Iam confident that there need be no cause for anxiety 
about the availability of the requisite numbers of skilled 
building operatives, or lack of industrial morale and 
enthusiasm’ on their part. They have the strength, 
capacity, will and spirit to do all that can be justly 
demanded of them. But I am not so confident about 
the fixing of building priorities, the positive adoption 
of plans, the provision of the land for the sites, the 
provision of the necessary materials, and the actual 
preparations to initiate the work immediately the 
peace bells ring. 


What I fear most is the possibility of the great army 
of peaceful construction marking time while the other 
essentials to building are being casually assembled. 
What I truly dread is that the ranks of the building 
operatives will be greatly swollen by the men returned 
from the Armed Forces and the new entrants pressing 
for livelihoods kept waiting to be desultorily employed, 
harassed by unemployment, with much waste of the 
services they could render, amid the confused outworking 
of ill-assorted plans and the competitive claims for 
building. 

The New Year’s message of the organised Building 
Operatives to the Government and the decisive persons 
and groupings in the building industry is: “ Get ready 
the work. Have everything available and ordered so 
that the work can be commenced right away. Do that, 
and we will do it in good heart, active co-operation and 
to the best of our ability. We want to clear away 
the building wreckage and mire of the war. We want 
to abolish the slums. We want to build worthy houses 
for the people. We want to build healthy and happy 
communities to live in. We want to build the City 
Beautiful. We want structurally to modernise and 
equip the country. We want to take the utmost 
advantage of the high opportunity which the war has 
so devastatingly and tragically granted us to play our 
part in a glorious building renaixsance. Building is 
essentially a work of co-operation. We will co-operate 
with you to the fullest extent in this huge endeavour to re- 
build Britain. We urge you so to condition things that 
the most can be made of our services, Ensure that we 
have permanent 
employment. De- 
casualise building 
labour. Do your 
part in seeing to it 
that our working 
and living standards 
are in accord with 
the dignity and 
greatness of the 
task that has to 
be done for the 
welfare of the 
nation and the 
conservation of 
civilisation. Do not 
fail us, You can 
rest. assured we 
will not fail you. 
We will do eyery- 
thing that more 
than a million 
strong and skilful 
men can do to 
achieve the post- 
war building pro- 
gramme.” 


J. W. STEPHENSON. 





MR. J. W. STEPHENSON, J-P., 
President of the National Federation of 
Building Trades Operatives. 
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1943 


By HOWARD ROBERTSON 


R.1.B.A. ACTIVITIES. 


R. MICHAEL WATERHOUSE, working hard, 
silently and efficiently, at his responsible task of 
Hon. Secretary of the R.I.B.A.., is ina better position than 
most people to judge the events and the trends of the 
year that is past. It was in June that he delivered an 
address to an informal meeting of the Institute on the 
“ Activities of the R.I.B.A. during the War and the 
Place of the Architect in the Post-War World.” It 
was during that address that Mr. Waterhouse stated that 
his three years of the Hon. Secretaryship were up, that 
he was ready and willing to stand down. As we are 
all glad to know, he is still there, in a position to relate 
the future to the events of the past years, which in 
many ways have been so unsatisfactory for the building 
industry, and so clearly unhappy for the profession. 
The word which Mr. Waterhouse selected as best 
describing the feeling or condition of the profession up 
till that time was “ Disgruntlement ”’ and—to use the 
now popular phrase—‘ how right he was”! A general 
sense of frustration and unhappiness, ranging between 
antagonism with “them ”—the powers that be—and 
a deep-seated complex of inferiority and doubt, form an 
accompanying shadow to a solid body of material 
anxieties which beset the professional man. The archi- 
tect is working hard in many directions; he sits on 
committees, he prepares actual plans for the enlighten- 
ment of the public, and in that free offering of his services 
he is doing what others in the industry are also doing. 
But his performance is the more meritorious in that 
the solid background of his professional life has so largely 
vanished. He is, in too many cases, working with his 
‘belt tightening on an empty stomach. No wonder, 
then, that Mr. Michael Waterhouse’s “ disgruntle- 
ment ” is a word that rings the bell. 


THE BUILDING CONGRESS. 


The word applies outside of the strict confines of the 
architectural profession ; for no single noun could better 
capture the atmosphere which pervaded another and 
much vaster meeting which took place just a month 
later, this time at the Central Hall, Westminster. This 
was the 1943 Building Congress held under the auspices 
of the Building Industries National Council, attended 
during its two days of session by many more than 1,000 
delegates, not to mention the presence of most of the 
Ministers and Parliamentary Secretaries who are con- 
cerned with the physical aspects of building and _re- 
construction. 


As a Congress, from the standpoint of organisation, 
representation, and the contribution made by members of 
the building industry, the meetings were a success, and 
the great efforts required to make them so were fully 
justified. But no one who attended, and most of all the 
representatives of government, could be blind to the 
sense of disappointment—expressed by so many speakers 
—at the lack of leadership in policy, at the procrastina- 
tion attending the making up of all key decisions, at 
the evidence of overlapping and complication revealed 
in all departments which are going later to be called 
upon for speed and decisiveness as soon as the peace 


chimes boom. The immensity of the task is so fully 


realised by all that it is needless for Ministers to mention 
it ; what in fact the congress audience was looking for 
was evidence of accomplishment of the first initial 
steps ; a statement that a survey of needs, and of men 


and materials to meet them, was in course of prepara- 
tion ; an assurance that the industry would be entrusted 
with the reconstruction task as the working partzer, 
with all possible information available from the Board 
of Directors, the Government. What the Congress did 
receive was information already familiar through the 
usual channels. ‘“ Disgruntlement” was the result. 
It has still been, alas, the keynote of expression up till 
the end of 1943. 


The appointment of Lord Woolton as Minister of Re- 
construction has stirred fresh hopes. But there remains 
the doubt that, unless his powers are greater than 
appear, he can do much to prepare a pie made of ingre- 
dients palatable to all. The job is almost super- 
human in any case; but it cannot even be started 
while so many cooks are clamouring for priority, none 
of them knowing just what they are going to be allowed 
to use, and how the enterprise is going to be financed. 


“REBUILDING BRITAIN.” 


In order to prepare the public’s palate for a dish of 
reconstruction, the R.I.B.A. and other institutions 
have not been idle. They have, in fact, being doing 
some excellent educational work, smoothing the path 
for the Government when the great day comes. Fore- 
most among these activities we must count the reports of 
the R.I.B.A. Committee on Reconstruction, assembled 
by the various groups, enunciating many principles 
which have since been adopted, if not fullyimplemented. 
The Committee’s work was the forerunner to the 
R.I.B.A. exhibition, ‘‘ Rebuilding Britain,” held at the 
National Gallery through the generosity of the Trustees 
and the steadfast co-operation of Sir Kenneth Clark. 
Excellently presented, the exhibition made calls on the 
intelligence and industry of the visitor which were 
perhaps presumptuous ; and while the building industry— 
whose financial support made the exhibition possible— 
might have felt the theme of planning to be somewhat 
remote and unreal, yet it may be consoled by the 
thought that the benefits of this effort will be more 
apparent in retrospect. The introductory pages of any 
message are always hard to write, and equally difficult 
is it to explain pictorially a theory so complex as that 
of physical planning. 

Yet this exhibition is undoubtedly linked with the 


. parallel and equally important exhibition of the plans 


of the London Regional Reconstruction Committee, 
held initially also at the National Gallery. This latter 
exhibition showed certain principles of planning applied 
to a definite problem ; it was, and the present show at 
the R.I.B.A. remains, of extreme importance as marking 
the transition from the typewriter and camera to the 
drawing-board. It conveys concrete evidence of the 
ability of architects in the town and country planning 
field ; and it has borne fruit in the setting up of a con- 
siderable organisation at the R.I.B.A. for guiding and 
co-ordinating regional reconstruction planning on broad 
lines, work carried out by the Allied Societies and 
destined to form part of a general plan pattern for as 
much of the country as ways and means permit. It 
required considerable imagination and courage to 
embark on such a big scheme, which is not commissioned 
work. But the effect is bound to be important in the 
future, being both visual exemplification of theory, 
and also proof of evidence that town planning is best 
tackled through an architectural approach. 
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THE L.C.C. PLAN FOR LONDON. 


This theory has been demonstrated afresh in the 
L.C.C. plan for London, the published volume on which 
is decidedly one of the books of the year. This work, 
coupled with the R.I.B.A. sponsored plans above 
mentioned, overshadows practically all else in last year’s 
architectural accomplishment. The plans show how 
necessary it is to have drawings as a basis for discussion, 
and subsequently for legislation. Fortunately, a fair 
number of local authorities held the same view, and a 
number of architects have been commissioned, alone 
or with a town planning specialist, to make reports 
upon, and suggestions for, reconstruction. The en- 
gineers have held an exhibition also, to demonstrate 
the importance of their field of work. As architects and 
engineers are bound to be partners in big enterprises, 
perhaps the day may come when it will be possible to 
hold a joint exhibition, which would go far to clarify 
their respective fields of work and disperse the gathering 
clouds of misunderstanding and rivalry. 


“ PREFABRICATION”? AND «LIMITED LIFE’’ 
BUILDING. 


Next to “ town planning,” the word most bandied 
about in 1943 has been “ prefabrication.” The attack 
made in many quarters on the R.I.B.A. memorandum 
on buildings of limited life, and the issuance of a sub- 
sequent report by the R.I.B.A. on prefabrication, 
show that the average architect believes that “ pre- 
fabrication ” and “ limited life ” are almost synonymous, 
whereas nothing could be more misleading. Pre- 
fabrication suggests a method of production; it is by 
no means confined to temporary structures, many of 
which in war-time are in fact built of traditional materials 
The confusion is, however, so real and widespread as 
to constitute one of the signs and portents of 1943, 
namely, the continued possibility of misunderstanding 
on these questions within the industry at large at a time 
when every means and method should be given an 
examination and, if possible, a trial. 


Symptomatic of official anxiety to be fully informed 
was the architecture and building mission sent recently 
to the United States; out of the conclusions of its 
members, policy may be framed. It is unfortunate 
that the war situation makes difficult the sending of 
similar missions to Sweden and Switzerland. In both 
countries experiment has been going on which would 
assist us here, in fact the progress of prefabrication in 
those countries would, in some ways, be a check on 
the experience of the States, where problems are solved 
n ways which may well not apply in Britain. 

The Ministry has decided to permit the building of 
a number of experimental houses. This is surely the 
only right way, one which will give a chance to test 
out theories of planning and equipment as well as 
methods of construction. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR THE ARCHITECT. 


Gloomy for the architect as the past years have been, 
there are some good signs. Architects are being in- 
creasingly employed on industrial design, and on research 
work generally. That they can contribute solutions 
to some of the problems of industry was shown by 
Mr. Jellicoe in his lecture on the landscaping of cement 
works and the model which amplified it. Proof of 
‘the architect’s usefulness and adaptability in the Forces 
comes to hand almost daily ; it is pleasant to feel that 
he can help in some other modest way to demonstrate 
that the faculty of design, as such, has value. In- 
cidentally, the value of good design has been fully 
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demonstrated by the excellently mounted shows put- 
on by the Ministry of Information. Their exhibition 
section has done work of real quality which will have a 
healthy influence on the art of presentation during the 
next few years. 


To conclude on a note of optimism for 1944 would 
not, perhaps, be out of place. The outlook is better, 
but, unfortunately, as our leaders never fail to remind us 
in their war summaries, the worst may yet be to come. 
The building industry’s problems are not solved; the 
fate of the many fine medium-sized and small builders 
is seriously menaced by the exponents of big-scale 
production ; the celebrated trio of reports of Uthwatt, 
Scott, and Barlow are still undigested ; the problem 
of how to build quicker, cheaper and better, while 
paying higher wages and providing proper working 
conditions, is not solved. The wheels appear to be 
turning ; but in truth none of us know very much where 
we are going; 1943 has, in fact, been, more than most 
things, a year of unplanned planning. 








THE FRANCIS | STAIRCASE, BLOIS. 


Drawing by Mr. J. W. Durnford, shown at the recent L.C.C. 
Staff Art Exhibition at County Hall. 
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THE LATE 
SIR EDWIN 


LUTYENS, 
O.M., P.R.A. 


MEMOIRS AND 


APPRECIATIONS 
By 

A. E. RICHARDSON 
& 

H. V. LANCHESTER 


THERE is no task more difficult than to do adequate 
justice to the work and merit of a great architect. Yet that 
is the purpose of this tribute, to bring to mind the full 
stature and character of a personage who from early youth 
to ripe age was continually in harness. Only at infrequent 
intervals does it fall to the lot of a single artist, as it has 
to Sir Edwin Lutyens, to captivate the admiration of the 
public and at the same time enjoy the applause of his 
contemporaries. 

Sir Edwin Lutyens ranks as an unswerving romanticist 
who lived on in an age of realism, one convinced of his 
mission to create buildings of charm. Therefore, in some 
measure his career is unique, and will be regarded by the 
future historian as part of the artistic contribution of the 
eatly twentieth century. His domestic work is already 
world-renowned, and it is possible that posterity will 
look upon it with envious regard. They will at least have 
a substantial record of how Edwardian and neo-Georgian 
society was housed and delighted. As for works of the 
first order, New Delhi alone represents a triumph of monu- 
mental conception. Thus an English architect has demon- 
strated the extraordinary genius of the race to maintain 
tradition and stabilise conflicting tendencies. 

The whole architectural profession will receive the death 
of Sir Edwin Lutyens as a loss of deep significance. Un- 
like Wren, he will not descend with sorrow to the grave, 
for he has been permitted to pass pencil in hand, at the 
zenith of his career, and in full acceptance of status. There 
was something finer in this leader than anything he so 
wittily said. Not only was he a man of great figure but 
a man of deeds. The authority of his name carried far 
more weight than overt praise in contemporary journals. 
There must, of course, in all such cases be some variation 
of reputation, but the fact remains that inequalities reside 
in us all, and that expectation may at times exceed actual 
performance. It is, therefore, that reserved latent force 
commonly known as character which offers such striking 
lessons. In Sir Edwin Lutyens’s case it can be attributed 
to that intuitive genius which determined and guided his 
actions; a sort of spontaneity of impulse which he himself 
could not explain. This is one of the reasons why he stood 
alone and could find solace in his work. 

Architectural talent at its finest inevitably varies, . but 
quality is of a constant stellar grandeur. What others 
could attain by unceasing labour this artist achieved by 
the touch of the magnetism within him. The public for 
whom he worked so long and so faithfully have no cause 
to be dissatisfied with the results. The need was for a 
talented exponent who could be trusted: and he was con- 
vinced of the fact that he had a mission to perform. Hence 
his acceptance as a great personality even by those who 
most forcibly opposed the views he maintained. In his 
creative work he resisted both impudence and opportunism, 
for he had faith in accumulated fact. 

Such minds do not need to inquire of others as to what 
they should do; they are themselves the embodiment of 
action: in nv single instance are artistic truths so instinct 
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with emotion as in them. The audience watches expec- 
tantly, ever ready to pounce upon indiscretions and to 
detect anything of selfish infusion. But a taste for super- 
lative merit will colour their own attitude to accord with 
successful example. For such reasons as those stated 
Lutyens was placed on a pedestal, and the reason why he 
was so honoured was seldom questioned. It was realised 
far and wide that taste was inherent in his make up, and 
that was all that mattered. To work with him was to 
know why he succeeded, just as when we view the canvases 
of great painters we come to some faint knowledge of 
method and technique. There resulted some conspectus 
of the qualities which made up his fortunate appeal; and, 
in consequence, a widespread desire to emulate his powers. 

Often our unconscious influences are of greater value 
to those We live and work with than the spoken or written 

word; even more so than the direct example of work and 
action we admire a man for his tenacity, for his manner 
of living, for his personality, and for his beliefs. Knowing 
these to be good, we desire to have similar qualifications. 
His consistent probity seemed to be at one with his insight 
into the structure of society, his mask of shyness became 
transparent, and all unknowingly he communicated his 
objective to others less gifted. In Lutyens’s daily life it 
was the reference to standards of architectural equity which 
inspired his numerous assistants, many of whom have since 
attained fame. His inveterate wit and whimsical humour 
was a species of armour which he employed to gain time 
for the more intellectual] solution of difficulties. 

In the course of our lives we are all indubitably 
influenced by our fellows; we begin to realise how many 
fine things have been quietly achieved. We view with some 
personal pride the skill of masterly pencilling and power 
of dramatic composing, noting the fertility of a mathemati- 
cal mind and that steadfastness of purpose which deviates 
neither to the right nor to the left. 

The genius of Lutyens led him at an age when most are 
leaving school for college to become an architect. In early 
education he was pollarded, but this did not prevent him 
from becoming his own tutor; neither did it dissuade him 
from the consciousness of being able to overcome all diffi- 
culties. He was born an architect, and had no need to 
present himself for examinations. Great learning frightens 
such men; they make their own laws, and they map out 
their own careers stage by stage. They think best in soli- 
tude, and cultivate rare friendships. Excess of skill, in any 
particular, with which others are endowed is apt to rouse 
their antagonism, and to lead to greater concentration. The 
inevitable result occurs: they outdistance their immediate 
rivals and lull them to somnolence. Herein lies some ex- 
planation of the genius of Sir Edwin Lutyens, but a fuller 
statement has been given in the brilliant “ Appreciation 
in Perspective,’ written by his son Robert. 

From Sir Edwin’s domestic work a torrent of notions 
flowed with rapidity in all directions. Himself a product 
of the artistic ’eighties, he had the faculty of summing up 
the influences then at work which sought emancipation 
from Victorian experiments. He used the factors and sym- 
bols of his youth with finesse and ingenuity, associating 
with craftsmen and builders, studying minute detail, and 
vénerating the original assembling of material and the 
effects of weathering. The means he employed were exactly 
similar to those followed by his matured contemporaries. 
But he was then youthful and imbued with fire. His was 
the audacity to give point and expression to pedestrian 
thought, to establish the abstractions of siting and sil- 
houette, and to paint with a clean palette. Colour sense 
for material in him was deep, and so was his respect for 
tlfe genius of gardeners and the graciousness of trees. 

Such were the means he first employed to develop his 
perception of architectural dignity. Finally, he redis- 
covered the qualities of Wren’s brickwork and just system 
of fenestration. The influence of such a definite outlook 
was only delayed until a number of charming houses had 
been erected. Then the full force of example was estimated. 
His attitude to architecture was seen to be a natural one. 
and others became eager to participate in this palpable 
system. Truth had been demonstrated; why should others 
lag behind? Hence the furore favouring a return to the 
charm of the earlier domestic tradition, which obsessed 
all and sundry from the late ’nineties until the outbreak 
of the first European War. 

Lutyens’s work at Hampstead Garden Suburb was per- 
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haps the first indication of change in favour of romantic 
formalism. The Architectural Department of the London 
County Council took notice, the Office of Works followed. 
Truth and beauty were considered to be the summit of 
aspiration: justice had to be done to the Cinderella of the 
domestic hearth. The gradings of society demanded 
equality of rights in elevations; scale was discovered to 
foster innumerable variations. Purity of style began to 
assert fself under co-operative control. Beyond the pale of 
lecent observance the speculative builder endeavoured to 
be imitative without architectural intervention. 

Sir Edwin Lutyens was now famous as a domestic archi- 
tect of supreme skill. His influence was widespread; it 
quickened American architects to fresh endeavour, and 
found followers at Hilversum, Stockholm and Dresden. 
The Englishman’s love of a good-looking home and a decent 
fireside had raised the standard for such things through- 
out the world. Thus Lutyens became the embodiment of 
the domestic outlook of the time, and this was due in no 
small measure to his determined resistance to extraneous 
-ireumstances. While others engaged in competitions and 
financial projects he was content with the laborious task 
of producing careful scale and full-sized drawings for 
country houses. 

But, after all, in the life of an architect his work is the 
one thing that counts; all other accomplishments are 
secondary. This is eminently true of Lutyens, whose 
inecdotal power never failed to please, and- whose writings 
were so restrained. Among his works of civic import- 
ance, New Delhi towers above all the rest, and this 
demands something more than an epigram. For nothing 
since the completion of Versailles has been attempted on 
such a seale. A well-known journalist criticised his 
ippointment at the time with the remark: ‘‘ Why com- 
mission a tilehanger to undertake the work of a town- 
planner?’ After many years, when the work was 
finished, the same critic wrote a most eulogistic account of 
what he had seen in India. To-day it appears to most 
people that the inspiration of Greenwich, Chelsea and 
Blenheim lent fullness to the most spacious composition in 
recent architectural design. 

What the whole range of the competition system had 
failed to produce in a quarter of a century was evolved 
by a self-trained architect pursuing a solitary ideal. By 
this time Sir Edwin Lutyens had rules and _ scientific 
methods of his own. . Wren was his hero; Serlio and 
Palladio furnished him with details; the flow of the 
Italian renaissance was at his behest. Add to this the 
Cenotaph, the City banks and offices, the numerous monu- 
ments, at home and abroad, and the Jesign for the Roman 
Catholic Cathedral at Liverpool, and some idea of the scope 
of his practice will be realised. The time will most surely 
come when a complete monograph of all his works will 
be demanded. 

When an architect who is admittedly a genius designs 
30 variously for his livelihood, there must be some 
inequality of production. There may be consistency of 
purpose, but under modern conditions the dice are too 
heavily loaded to ensure perfection every time. The old 
masters worked mainly for dignity, as the inspiration 
fitted the demand. Michael Angelo, we are told, reluc- 
tantly began his work on St. Peter’s at the age of 75, 
without thought of earthly reward. Wren designed as the 
inspiration came; he often gave his services free. Even 
the scholarly Professor Cockerell, when he finished St. 
George’s Hall, Liverpool, gave the major portion of his 
fees for the maintenance of the children dependent upon 
Imes. 

It is scarcely just to judge all Sir Edwin Lutyens’s 
vorks as being entirely spontaneous. There are many 
instances of dual control and collaboration in which he 
adjusted elevations under awkward circumstances. When 
an architect, however, produces civic buildings of the 
excellence of New Delhi, he achieves far more than the 
fulfilment of a gigantic commission. He imparts a new 
stimulus to the profession, and in this case evolves 4 
new rendering of an age-old theme. All that he may be 
engaged upon subsequently of a like character only reflects 
the nobility of the supreme work. Thus, if the earlier 
years of domestic accomplishment provided the founda- 
tions, the Indian adventure evoked the masterpiece. 

Genius often has its lapses, and does not always succeed 
in carrying into effect what it sees in a flash of inspiration. 
The idea in embryo is frequently much finer than it 
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becomes during the process of working out. Sometimes 
the best projects suffer from overworking, and in conse- 
quence fail to convince. It would be impertinent to dwell 
on blemishes on such an occasion as this, because they 
do little more than heighten the greatness of the finest 
attainments. 

We see the youthful contributions in all the splendour 
of promise; we become sympathetic to the transitions of 
manner, and we acclaim the matured evidences of skill. 
The minor faults of a designer make the successes more 
conspicuous, exalting the man by proving his fallibility. 
If Sir Edwin Lutyens were here to tell us how he worked, 
he would say: “ By a sort of instinct.””’ He would explain 
that his pencil moved almost beyond his control, the lines 
leading him on to follow as they directed. He would add: 
“IT have no idea from whence it all comes.” To such a 
mind the achievements of the Ecole des Beaux Arts were 
unknown. The works of the Scandinavian School left 
him unmoved, while the aims of the great American 
architects were just as obscure. Gothic architecture left 
him frigid, and he dismissed the prevailing gasometer style 
with a sweeping gesture. 

However the newer generation may differ as to the 
category in which Sir Edwin’s work should be placed, the 
admission must come that as a romanticist he ranks 
among the greatest, perhaps in apostolic descent from 
Wren. For since the eighteenth century there have been 
few architects who could blend historical features so 
dexterously for elevations, nor few with such regard for 
surface treatments. Such are the dominant features of 
his various and decided genius, and by these factors he 
has claim to reverence. 

It would be possible to sum up these inadequate remarks 
by including personal reminiscences and dwelling on points 
of contact; just as it would be reasonable to give exact 
dates and facts of each of his works in sequence. But 
this is neither the occasion nor the object of an apprecia- 
tive review of a courageous life. For no one will deny 
Sir Edwin Lutyens the rare gift of genius, nor belittle the 
range of brilliant and interesting works. Is it not 
significant of his ideals that up to the last he was directing 
the Royal Academy plan for rebuilding London, and that 
his last thoughts were for his unfinished Cathedral at 
Liverpool ? 

Let us remember, too, the value of the style he believed 
in, especially the sincerity of his regard for Sir Christopher 
Wren. His was the hatred of all that was false or 
specious. Mediocrity was anathema to him, and so was 
the vanity of success. 

Sir Edwin Lutyens will be resuscitated by posterity as a 
genius who flourished at a time when Europe was devas- 
tated by two appalling wars. His work will stand as a 
concrete statement of conditions of life at a time when 
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the whole social system was in transition. His career will 
appeal as that of a wistful humorist weighing his art 
in the romantic. balances, not without hope. All of the 
architectural profession, whatever their opinions as to the 
future of the art, will mourn the fact that his gifted spirit 
has passed from our midst. c. 


The architectural career of Sir Edwin Lutyens has an 
especial interest to the architectural profession in that it 
ran on lines in some degree parallel to that of Norman 
Shaw in the preceding generation. In both cases the 
earlier work was based on the traditions of the sixteenth 
century, but the ultimate technique embodied the fullest 
development of the English renaissance. With Shaw this 
progression occupied his whole lifetime, but in the case 
of Lutyens it was much more rapid, and only took up the 
first twenty years or so of his development, by which time 
he had assimilated the full gamut of the type of design 
employed by Sir Christopher Wren and his followers, and 
he was able to employ this-with an elasticity afforded by 
his own artistic genius, and bring it into harmony with 
contemporary demands. : 

He was, however, at his best when unfettered by these 
demands so that his imagination and keen sense of com- 
position and proportion could have free play and, unlike 
many architects who find a help rather than a hindrance 
in a predetermined programme, he rejoiced in a subject 
giving the greatest measure of latitude, such as a monu- 
ment or other building which was not tied too closely to a 
definite purpose. 

The objective of making a design to comply with fixed 
economic conditions had no attraction for him, and where 
this was met with the results were sometimes unfortunate, 
resulting in the abandonment or modification of projects 
which might otherwise have reached an _ interesting 
maturity. Despite his geniality and attractive social 
instincts, he was not in close sympathy with the general 
body of the architectural profession as he set little value 
on qualities less definitely artistic than his own. 

Sir Edwin Lutyens’s undoubted artistic genius and his 
outstanding achievements, which may be said to have 
reached their culminating point in his work at the New 
Delhi, have legitimately placed him in the forefront of the 
architects: of our own time, but it may yet be doubted if 
the highly enthusiastic comments which have appeared in 
the popular Press can be maintained as historically justi- 
fiable. When we call to mind such architects as Chambers 
and Cockerell the phrase “‘ the greatest figure in British 
architecture since Christopher Wren,” and others of similar 
purport, may well be considered as epithets of doubtful 
validity, and a verdict which would have been better left 
to a future generation to pronounce. 

All the same, we should be thankful to have had in our 
own time an artist who could make such valuable and 
individual contributions to the art of architecture, and 
many of whose works may, be trusted to do much to enhance 
the standard of design in the immediate future. They 
show an aspect of architecture that is in danger of passing 
out of view, owing to the increasing tendency of design to 
be subordinated to utilitarian requirements, in contrast to 
the conception of the latter as affording an opportunity to 
provide scope for the imaginative artist to produce a struc- 
ture with a beauty of its own, which would be an added 
embellishment to the surroundings whether these be urban 
or rural. H. V. L. 

4 

Born on March 29, 1869, the son of Charles Lutyens (a soldier 
who left the Army to become a painter), Edwin Landseer Lutyens 
spent two years at what is now the Royal me of Art, South 
Kensington, and a year in the office of Ernest George and Peto. 
His first important commission was for a house at Crooksbury, 
near Farnham, for Mr. A. W. Chapman, though he had pre- 
viously done work at ey, and a little butcher’s shop and 
post office at Forget f is said to be his initial work. There fol- 
lowed a long list of nearly 300 houses, including Marsh Court, 
Stockbridge; Clifford Manor, Stratford-on-Avon; The Deanery, 
Sonning-on-Thames; restoration ang additions to Lindisfarne 
Castle, Holy Island, and to Lambay and Howth Castles, Ireland ; 
Castle Drogo, Devonshire; Grey Wall, Gullane; Ashby St. 
Ledgers, Warwick; Edmiston Manor, Derbyshire; _Maythern 
Hall, Kent; Dixter, Northiam; The Salutation, Sandwich; 7, St. 
James’s-square; Barham Court, Kent; Heathcote, Ilkley ; Hester- 


combe, near Taunton; Folly Farm, Sulhampstead; the Red 
House, Godalming; and Goddards, Abinger Common. For many 
of these houses, often in collaboration with the late Miss Ger- 


trude Jekyll, he designed gardens. 
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Though Lutyens’s principal influence, and perhaps his greatest 
interest, lies in the domestic field, his versatility was immense. 
He was veeeten in 1900 architect for the British Pavilion at 


the Paris Exhibition, and there stand to his credit the Art 
Gallery, Johannesburg; the Country Life building in Tavistock- 
street; Britannic House, Finsbury Circus (which gained the 
R.1.B.A. London Architectural Medal in 1925); North- and 
South-squares, Hampstead Garden Suburb (which included St. 
Jude’s and the Free Churches and the Institute in what must re- 
main one of his most successful compositions) ; and Benson Court, 
Magdalene College, Cambridge. None was more successful than 
the little Midland Bank premises next to St. James’s Church 
Piccadilly. The foundation-stone of his career as a monumental 
architect was, however, laid in 1912, when he was appointed 
member of the committee to advise the Government of India on 
the site for the new Government offices. Subsequently, he was 
appointed, with Sir Herbert Baker, as joint architect for the 
buildings at New Delhi. By his work there, especially Govern- 
ment House, on the Cenotaph in Whitehall, and (though this is 
yet to be seen) on his design for the Metropolitan Cathedral at 
Liverpool, will his public reputation as an architect be best 
remembered. That reputation will be supported by his Art 
Exhibition building and the British School, both in Rome; the 
British Embassy, Washington; and the elevation of the Midland 
Bank, Poultry. He designed Crane House, Pall Mall, and 
the elevations of Grosvenor House, Park-lane, but neither of 
these buildings represent the architect at his best. One of his 
most attractive street elevations is that to Kingsway House. 

Many honours were conferred on him. He was awarded the 
Royal Gold Medal for Architecture in 1921, elected A.R.A. in 
1913, and R.A. in 1920. He was knighted for his work at New 
Delhi in 1918, and created K.C.LE. in 1930. The American 
Institute of Architects conferred their Gold Medal on him in 
1924. He was made D.C.L. of Oxford University in 1934. The 
two most signal honours were reserved. for the end of his life— 
the Presidency of the Royal Academy in 1938 (the third architect 
only to be President, the others being James Wyatt (1805) and 
Sir Aston Webb), and the Order of Merit (conferred in 1942, 
this being the first occasion on which an architect had been so 
egeorey His breadth of outlook as a life-long co-ordinator of 
the arts laid the foundation for the great success with which he 
filled the position of P.R.A. In 1934 he was appointed consultant 
(with Sir Charles Breteny) to the London Road Survey, out of 
which grew the Royal Academy Plan for London, in. which 
Lutyens took the ys 4 keenest interest. He was also (following 
a disagreement with the R.I.B.A., which was later healed) Presi- 
dent of the Incorporated Association of Architects and Surveyors. 
He was Hon. LL.D. of Liverpool University, F.S.A., and Officier 
Legion d’Honneur. 

Sir Edwin’s.Cenotaph and Stone of Remebrance in military 
cemeteries brought him an immense number of commissions 
for other war memorials. He was one of the principal architects 
to the Imperial War Graves Commission, and, besides the 
Australian War Memorial at Villers Bretonneux, designed 
memorials in many places in Great Britain and abroad, notably 
for the Mercantile Marine on Tower Hill; for the Royal Naval 
Division on Horse Guards Parade fape of his most successful), 
and the fountains to Beatty and Jellicoe in Trafalgar Square. 
He also designed the memorial at Windsor to King George V. 
As a wit, he had a high reputation, and some anecdotes are 
recounted below. He married in 1897 Lady Emily, daughter 
of the first Earl of Lytton. His son, Squadron-Leader Robert 
Lutyens, F.R.I.B.A., recently published a volume in apprecia- 
tion of his father: ‘‘ Sir Edwin Lutyens: An Appreciation in 
Perspective.”’ ; 


. 


Not the least of the many-sided qualities of Sir Edwin Lutyens 
was his spontaneous wit and skill in repartee. Many are the 
stories told of him. Well known was his reply to a questioner 
who asked what was the future for women in architecture. 
‘‘That,”? came the answer, ‘‘depends on what architect they 
marry.” On another otcasion he gravely informed a group of 
young architects who inquired his opinion of the Crystal Palace 
that it should be put in a glass case! A lady whom he had 
offended received a written apology, in which he offered, in atone- 
ment, to wash her feet with his tears and dry them with his 
hair. ‘It is true,’’ he added, ‘‘that I have very little hair, 
but then you have very little feet.” A journalist who asked 
when the National Theatre (which he had then designed with 
Mr. Cecil Masey) would be built got. the answer: “‘ All the 
sooner for a small contribution from you.” These are a few only 
of many examples of Lutyenr’s puckish wit, but should they 
stimulate recollections from others we should be pleased to 


receive them. 


The Presidency of the R.A. 

WE learn that the Royal Academy will not elect a new Presi- 
dent until the end of this-year. The duties of President will 
now fall upon the next senior official, who is Mr. E. Vincent 
Harris, R.A., F.R.I.B.A., the Academy’s treasurer: 
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GUILDFORD CATHEDRAL AS IT IS TO-DAY 


THE REASON FOR THE NEW 
Cathedral now building on Stag Hill, 
north-west of the City of Guildford, is 
that the Winchester Diocese was found 
to be too large for administration (it 
stretched from the Channek Islands to 
the outskirts of London!) Therefore, 
in 1927, it was cut up imto three— 
Winchester, Portsmouth, and Guild- 
ford. The church in Portsmouth was 
able to be enlarged to Cathedral dimen- 
sions, but there was no church in 
Guildford where this could be done ; 
Holy Trinity was the most feasible, but 
this church is hemmed in by valuable 
old property. Hence the necessity 
for a new Cathedral. : 

The next step was the Open Com- 
petition decided in January, 1931, when 


five architects were selected to take | 


part in a Final Competition, which in 
turn was decided in July, 1932, when 
Mr. Edward Maufe was selected. The 
Foundation-stone was laid on July 22, 
1936, by the then Archbishop of Canter- 
bury (Dr. Lang), when the dedication 
was announced—i.e., ‘‘ The Cathedral 
Church of the Holy Spirit.” The 
approach road and all foundations were 
carried out during 1937, the last pile 
being driven by H.M. Queen Mary on 
April 2, 1937. The first brick of the 
first part of the superstructure was laid 
on May 25, 1938, by the Mayor of 


a 


Guildford. The first part of the super- 
structure is that part shown in the 
photographs. Had it not been for the 
war, this portion of the Cathedral would 
have been consecrated for Service at 
Whitsuntide, 1941, but, owing to the 
withdrawal of younger men for the 
war, the work went slowly, and was 
stopped before the end of 1941. 

As will be seen, the Chancel is 
roofed in and is finished with its per- 
manent covering of copper, but the 
demands of the war did not allow the 


Transepts to be roofed in, nor the. 


Crossing, over which the base of the 
Tower was to have been built up to the 
Bell Ringing floor, which would have 
formed its temporary roof. The Crypt 
is left in bush-hammered conerete. 
No plaster work to walls and vaulting 
has been executed, but it is fortunate 
that two works of Eric Gill on the 
South side were completed before his 
death. The first is the figure of St. 
John the Baptist forming the “ jewel ”” 
of the 8. Transept composition, and the 
other the Arms of the Diocese, with 
angel supporters, to the S.E. Porch. 
This Porch is to be dedicated to S. 
Ursula, and in a niche within it is a 
very beautiful stone figure of S. 
Ursula by Vernon Hill. 

The design of the Rose Window is 


one of the very few things which have 
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been altered from the competi- 
ion drawings. This has now an 
open centre in order that there 
should be, at the centre of the 
stained glass, a dove as the 
symbol of the Holy Spirit—to be 
seen the full length of the 
Cathedral as one entered at the 
West Entrance. There are 
boldly projecting stone symbols 
of the Seven Gifts of the 
Holy Spirit ‘ hung” round this 
Rose Window, while above is 
the strong stone boasting for a 
crucifixion unfortunately not yet 
completed. 

Rainwater heads and down 
pipes are in simple massive lead 
and show the signs of the Holy 
Spirit and the badges of the first 
two Bishops of Guildford—the 
uprooted pine tree of Greig and 
the holiy of Macmillan. The 
strong simplified form of 
“tracery” to the tall lancets 
has been carved by Vernon Hill 
—doves to the Transept win- 
dows and Towers of Heaven to 
the windows each side of the 
Altar, these being early designs 
for the tower of the Cathedral 
itself. 2 

It was wished that the 
bricks should come from the 
Diocese, and after many experi- 
ments it was found that a very 
satisfactory brick could be made 
by the Guildford Park Brick- 
works at the foot of Stag Hill ; 
thus the facing bricks of the 
Cathedral are made from the clay 
of the site itself. They are hard 
burnt and hand made, giving a 
varying texture and a rose 
colour. They are 2}-in. bricks 
laid to a simplified form of Monk 
bond, rising four to a foot, with 
a slightly recessed joint. The 
brickwork grows out of the 
ground in a strong battered 
plinth ; above this East and West 
walls are almost imperceptibly 
battered, but North and South 
walls are vertical, thus avoiding 
the awkwardness otherwise 
arising at the tall lancets. 

The building is essentially a 
brick design, “‘no dressings ”°— 
stone only used for windows and 
copings. The external stone is 
Clipsham. The original inten- 
tion was that all stonework would 
be Clipsham, but when deliveries 
were found to be slow, it was 
decided to use Doulting for the 
internal work. Internal brick 
walls will be finished in plaster 
of a colour and texture similar 
to the stonework. The plaster 
of the reinforced vaulting is to 
be of the acoustic-spray type. 

- Pavings generally are to be of 
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GUILDFORD CATHEDRAL: ELEVATIONAL VIEW OF THE SOUTH TRANSEPT, FROM APPROACH FOOTPATH. 


large slabs of stone ; fittings such as the Pulpit and 


Lectern are to be of stone rising out of this. Heating 
will be in the floor from copper pipes below pavings, 


and a “ tunnel” will run under the full length of 


the building so that access to this and all other 
services can readily be obtained. 

The internal length. of the Cathedral—West doors 
to East end of the Lady Chapel—will be 365 ft.; the 
width of the Nave 40 ft. 4 in. ; the internal height 
of the Vault 68 ft.; the external height of the 


Chance! Roof (and Nave) 76 ft. The tower has 
been raised since competition design, and will be 
163 ft., or 200 ft. to the Mitre on top of the Flagstaff. 

The architect is Mr. Edward Maufe, A.R.A., 
M.A., F.R.I.B.A. -The consulting engineer is Mr. 
Burnard Geen, M.Inst.C.E., and the quantity sur- 
veyor Mr. Frederick Saunders, F.S.I. The con- 
tractors for the superstructure are Messrs. Dove Bros., 
of Islington, N. Contractors for foundation, Messrs. 
Trollope & Colls, Dorking ; for the roads, Messrs. 
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GUILDFORD CATHEDRAL : THE SOUTH-EAST (ST. URSULA’S) PORCH. THE SCULPTURE, BY THE LATE ERIC GILL, A.R.A., IS 
OF THE GUILDFORD DIOCESAN ARMS (j.e., WINCHESTER KEYS AND SWORD WITH GUILDFORD WOOLSACKS IN BORDURE). 
THE MONK BOND OF THE BRICKWORK CLEARLY SHOWS. THERE ARE SPACES FOR LIGHTING BOXES IN THE DWARF WALLS. 
WHEN IN POSITION, THIS LIGHTING WILL BOTH ILLUMINATE THE STEPS AND GIVE A GLOW TO THE FACE OF THE PORCH. 


Franks Harris, Guildford, and for the Footpath, 
Messrs. Tribe & Robinson, Guildford. 

The piling contractors were West’s Rotinoff. 

The bricks are supplied by the Guildford Park 
Brickworks ‘and Sussex Brick Co. ; Bronze windows 
and Glazing, Wainwright & Waring; Cast lead 
work, Stoner & Saunders; Copperwork, Fredk. 


Braby ; -Electrical work, Barlow & Young; 
Lightning conductors, W. J. Furse & Co. ; Metal- 
work to flagstaffs, Starkie Gardner; Heating, 
Haden & Co.; Sculptors, Eric Gill, A.R.A., Vernon 
Hill; Stained glass, Moira Forsyth; Planting, 
Hillier & Sons, Winchester; and lettering to 
foundation-stone, Eric Munday. 
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GUILDFORD CATHEDRAL: VIEW FROM CROSSING NTO CHANCEL. THE BRICKWORK WILL BE PLASTERED TO THE 
TEXTURE AND COLOUR OF THE STONEWORK. THE REINFORCED CONCRETE VAULTING WILL BE ACOUSTIC SPRAY-PLASTERED. 


THE FLOOR WILL BE COVERED WITH LARGE STONE SLABS. 
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THE ARCHITECT, THE HOUSEWIFE AND. THE 
POST-WAR HOUSE 


By ENGLISHWOMAN. 


THERE are architects and architects, 
and there are housewives and house- 
wives. Some of them know their job, 
some don’t. I am a housewife who 
knows her job, and I want to get at 
some of the architects whose persistent 
mistakes make it .obvious that they 
have a most elementary idea of the 
working side of the house. Architects 
and builders alike are great offenders 
in this matter, and the housewife has 
to suffer the consequences. So, if 
these words of mine make architects 
sit up and think, they will have 
achieved their object. ; 

Preparing and cooking meals, 
washing up, and home laundry work. 
Those are the three cardinal and re- 
curring jobs the housewife has to do. 
Yet see how inadequate are the 
arrangements customarily provided. 
In existing houses one may have to 
put up with what exists and make the 
best of it; but that is no reason why 
the same deficiencies should occur in 
the houses we are going to build after 
the war. 


Cooking Requirements. 

Take cooking first—and what I have 
to say about this is intended to concern 
the average middle-class housewife 
who does her own cooking. The posi- 
tion of the cooker is important. My 
own opinion is that it should be free— 
standing against a wall, so that you 
can get at it from one side or other as 
well as from the front. The worst place 
for it is in a corner, jammed up against 
the wall. Architects often put it there. 
They draw a little square on their 
plan, mark it “G.C.,” and imagine 
that everything is in order—but it 
isn’t. Let them try cooking in a 
corner and they will soon realise how 
inconvenient it is, especially if the 
oven door opens the wrong way. Or 
sometimes they put the cooker under 
a window, which is worse. Besides the 
draught from the window, you can’t 
see inside the oven when the cooker 
is in that position. I should have 
thought it was elementary knowledge 


that a cooker should be lighted from . 


the left. But sometimes it is so placed 
in relation to the window that the 
housewife stands in her own light. 
That is another mark against the 
architect. 

And before we leave this subject, 
can’t something be done to carry away 
the smells and odours of cooking? 
Surely an extract fan should be fitted 
as a standard item of kitchen equip- 
ment. It would not cost much to 
instal, and the running cost would be 
very little—the current consumption 
being negligible: in comparison with, 
say, an electric iron. 


Storage. 

Pots and pans come next. There are 
only two satisfactory ways of storing 
them. One is on a metal-rail shelf, the 
other on a metal pot-stand; and in 
both cases saucepans should not be 


. stored right way up with their lids on, 


but upside down, so that air can get 
into them and kecp them sweet. Lids 
are best kept in a wall-rack made of a 
narrow wood strip with a little block 
at each end to keep it about an inch 
away from the wall. All too often one 
sees cupboards provided for saucepans, 
probably under the draining board of 
the sink. That is a most awkward 
place, and life is too short to be con- 
tinually packing them into that space. 
Personally, I think. the pot-stand is 
the best of all, and it occupies the 
minimum of floor space—not more 
than a triangle of 10 or 12 inches. 
And while we are on the subject of 
storage, I should like to say something 
about kitchen cupboards. Of course, 
I know that architects seem to think 
that blessed word “‘ cupboards ”’ sums 
up @ woman’s entire ideas about what 
should be provided in a house. But 


the gibe is as threadbare as the. 


comedian’s joke about “‘ the wife ”’ or 
the mother-in-law. Kitchen cupboards, 
nevertheless, demand some thought. 
Very often they are wrong in arrange- 
ment, and frequently they are too 
numerous. I have seen “ model ” 
kitchens in exhibitions with a positive 
spate of cupboards. The whole of one 
wall has been filled with cupboards and 
drawers, from floor to ceiling, like a 
chemist’s shop. Such cupboards are 
worse than useless. They simply be- 
come glory-holes. When you think of 
what can be stored in a single kitchen 
cabinet you realise that two cupboards 
and a couple of drawers are all-suffi- 
cient for the average kitchen. Deep 
shelves are not wanted; 9 ins. is 
enough, and the shelves should not be 
too far apart; though one shelf-at least 
should have enough height to take a 
tall vinegar bottle. 

For keeping perishable foods a 
refrigerator is an asset, but it needs 
to be of adequate size—not over- 
crowded by a bottle of milk, a pat of 
butter, and the week’s bacon ration, 
as someone has said. In addition, 
there must be a good larder. 


Washing-up and Home Laundry 
Arrangements. 

The foregoing will suffice for cooking 
and storage needs. Next we come to 
the washing-up arrangements. Here. 
the architect and builder are often 
seriously at fault. What do we find? 
A sink in the wrong place, in a corner, 
or next to the back door (a cold, 
draughty spot), and provided with only 
one draining board. There must be 
two surfaces, on either side of the sink, 


one for stacking the things to be ~ 


washed up, the other for draining them. 
This is another elementary fact. And 
even when the architect draws his plan 
with two draining boards to the ‘sink 
he adds something which, in nine cases 
out of ten, he knows nothing about. I 
refer to that little dotted circle on one 
of the draining boards. It is intended 
to indicate that there is a wash-boiler 
underneath. But the architect, can’t dis- 
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pose of the laundry problem with that 
neat little circle. He is not expected 
to be able-to lay bricks like a brick- 
layer, or make a staircase like a joiner, 
but he is expected to know-how these 
things.are carried out, and so be able 
to make proper drawings of them. But 
how many architects know—or have 
ever troubled to know—what home 
laundry work actually involves. That, 
admittedly, is the housewife’s particu- 
lar concern. But the architect should 
have a clear idea of what happens on 
washdays, and more especially - the 
washing side of the business. All too 
frequently, I am sure, he’ knows 
nothing about it. Perhaps the whole 
problem for him is solved very con- 
-veniently by the “Sunshine Laundry ” 
calling for the basket every Monday 
and bringing it back at the end of the 
week with everything nice and clean. 
For that, however, he has to pay; and 
the laundry bill can be pretty formid- 
able these days. Hence the greater 
need to do as much as possible of the 
laundry work at home. This saves not 
only money but also wear and tear. 


What is Wanted. 

To return, then, to what is wanted 
in the way of equipment. The Scot- 
tish housewife has, I think, worked 
out the right arrangement. It is as 
follows. Two sinks, side by side, one 
deep, the other fairly shallow, with a 
wringer that can be fixed on the 
division wall between them. Both 
sinks have hot and cold taps, and 
each has a removable draining board. 
To the left of the deep sink is a wash- 
boiler, which may be gas-fired or coal- 
heated; and, most important, it, has a 
waste pipe connected with the plumb- 
ing, so that the boiler can be emptied 
direct. 

With this equipment the washing 
process is greatly facilitated. The 
articles are first washed in the deep 
sink (or, better still, in an electric 
washer), and if they are white articles 
they are then transferred direct to the 
boiler. They are boiled for about ten 
minutes, and are then lifted out with 
a wooden stick: or tongs into the deep 
sink.. Here they are rinsed in cold 
water and passed through the wringer 
ready for hanging out to dry. Coloured 
articles and woollens are, of course, 
not boiléd, but rinsed in several 
changes of tepid water after being 
washed. Coloured articles,-also, are 
kept separate from white articles; they 
are not washed together. 

All this work involves wet and steam, 
and for that reason it is best done in 
its own special apartment rather than 
in the kitchen (where dry stores have 


to be kept). 


In the old days every house had its 


wash-house. To-day, I am glad to see, 


it is being revived in the form of the 
utility room. That, indeed, is a most 
commendable development’ in the plan- 
ning of the small modern house; and 
if the independent boiler for hot-water 
supply is installed in the utility room 
it will prove a boon for drying clothes 
on those many days in the winter 
whew they can’t be dried out of doors. 
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NOTES anno NEWS 


New Year Honours. 

Tus New Year Honours list includes the 
names of the following connected with the 
building industry, to whom we offer our 
warm congratulations :— 


Knicuts Bacnetor: A. H. Railing (chairman, 
G.E.C.); H. BR. Selley, M.P., J.P. ; and Oliver E. 
Simmonds, M.P. (lately chairman of the Com- 
a, Ne —— gh oe ‘ 

.C.B. rederic. - Robinson (Secretary, 
Ministry of Works). ;, ‘ie 

C.B. LITARY  Drvision): Major-General 
H. ©, lé (past-president, Chartered Sur- 
veyors’ Institution). 

K.B.E.; William R. Fraser (Secretary, War 
a Commission). 

_C.B.E.: G. E. Ashworth (Cheshire County 
Surveyor); W. H. Glanville (Department of 
Scene ou pea oe py re 

.B.E. MILITARY Dtvision) : uadron-Leader 
W. W. Wells-Coates. . : 

_O.B.E.: W. Morris (Hull City Engineer); 

C. A. Morrison (Assistant Director of Works, 


Ministry of Works); P. Smart (Southwark 
Borough Engineer); Major F. A. Wallis 
(chairman, Works and Buildin Emergency 


Organisation, Ministry of Works). 


Sir lan MacAlister Retires. 

On December 31 Sir Ian MacAlister 
retired from the Secretaryship of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, after 
35 years’ service. An appraisement, of Sir 
Ian’s notable work for the Institute was 
given in our issue for September 10 last, 
and though no doubt the R.I.B.A. will 
make full use of his unrivalled knowledge 
in a consultative capacity, it is probable 
that the end of an era—and a great one, 
too—has come. On behalf of his friends, 
and they are legion, and ourselves we wish 
Sir Ian every happiness in his retirement. 
May it be long and fruitful. 


Appreciation of Physical Environment. 
Tue Council for Education in Apprecia- 
tion of Physical Environment issue from 
13, Suffolk-street, Pall Mall, London, 
S8.W.1, a revised memorandum on the 
origin and aims of the C.E.A.P.E., with 
a book list and leaflets on school exhibi- 
tions and films. Considerable publicity 
has been given to the proposals of the 
Council, and, although the full results are 
not yet available, so far information has 
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been received that courses of lectures for 
teachers on the teaching of the appreciation 
of physica] “environment have been 
arranged, or are under consideration, at 
Batley, Bristol, Burslem, Coventry, 
Dagenham, Doncaster, Halifax, Hull, 
Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Northamp- 
ton, Norwich, Oldham, Oxford, Reading, 
Rotherham, Southend, and Warrington. 
Other lectures, etc., on the subject are 
being organised in eleven counties. In 
Berkshire it is proposed to hold further 
courses of lectures for teachers in three 
centres outside Reading, and at Reading 
University it has been arranged to hold a 
two years’ course for teachers desiring 
fuller instruction. 


The A.A. Pantomime, 1943. 

‘* Banc, on WHat Gores Up Must Come 
Down,” the title of this year’s A.A. show, 
could be described as a utility pantomime, 





Design for a Church Institute by J. Ross Wills. From the recent L.C.C. Staff Art Exhibition at County Hall. 
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time and materials being so limited, but 
for the most part it was gay and very good 
entertainment. There were scenes for all 
tastes, from topical talk to ballet, songs 
and melodrama, complete with mustachioed 
villain and a can-can chorus. It was good 
to hear more music than of late, and Cyril 
Saunders must be congratulated on 
managing both lighting and piano accom- 
animent with much competence. John 
eloff was largely responsible for produc- 
tion, script and composition. Notable 
erformances were given by William 
‘aylor, Graham Clark ont Geoffrey 
Powell, while Carol Nightingale’s dancin 
was worthy of a better stage. With goo 
talent in Unit One, we yt cheerfully 
forward to the first post-war performance 
at Bedford-square. 


Southampton Town Planning. 

ReFreRRING to a note in our last issue, 
in which it was stated that Mr. Hubert 
Bennett had been recently appointed Re- 
planning Officer to the Southampton 
Borough Council, Mr. H. T. Cook, 
M.T.P.I., F.S.1., Town Planning and 
Development Officer, writes: ‘‘I should 
be obliged if you would kindly make 
it clear that Mr. Bennett has been ap- 
pointed Borough Architect and is not re- 
sponsible for the replanning of the town, 
which continues as the responsibility of 
the Town Planning and Development De- 
partment under myself as Town Planning 
and Development Officer, as it has been 
for the past two years.” 


British Housing and U.S.A. Help, 

Tose in touch with Washington, writes 
a correspondent, believe that the im- 
portation into this country of many 
thousands of shells of houses prefabricated 
in American shipyards is by no means out- 
side the range of post-war possibilities. 
The effect of such dumping of houses upon 
the British building industry is_ self- 
evident. Two main arguments are being 
freely given behind the scenes in favour 
of this policy by those who have recently 
been in the U.S.A. First, it is argued 
that American shipyards and factories, now 
turning out munitions of war, can quickly 
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be converted to house production in a 
volume which will go far to meet our 
housing shortage. Second, from the point 
of view of American business, such exports 
would be a financial return for lease-lend. 
On the other side, three questions will 
have to be answered. (1) Will these im- 
ported houses be of the type and quality 
acceptable to British families? (2) Will 
their importation endanger employment for 
the building army of 1,250,000 which the 
Ministry of Labour hopes to recruit? (3) 
Will the initial cost, plus transport, of 
these prefabricated American houses be 
cheaper in the long run than houses made 
of traditional British materials ? 


‘“* Housing Centre ”’ Activities. 

Tue 8th annual report of the Housing 
Centre (13, Suffolk-street, 8.W.1) gives 
evidence of a busy and useful year—par- 
ticularly in its functions as a forum for 
the expression of individual ideas and a 
meeting-ground where officials and 
ordinary citizens can come together on 
matters relating to housing and allied 
social work. The Centre has produced 
two exhibitions—‘‘ Twenty Women at 
Home ”’ and “ Living in the Country ’’— 
which have toured the countryside and 
have also been shown in America. A 
varied and useful series of ‘‘ Tuesday 
lunch’ speeches have been given, and 
much research undertaken. Naturally, 
all this work costs money and the accounts 
show an excess of expenditure over re- 
ceipts ; it is open to every person, whether 
lay or otherwise, who is interested in 
housing to lend his help, both financial 
and personal, by becoming a member of 
the Centre. An entry form is contained 
within the report. 

Surrey C.C. Purchase Ewell Estate. 

Tur purchase for up to £100,000 gross 
of the 245-acre Priest Hill Farm, Ewell, 
mainly for educational purposes, which 
include the establishment of a technical 
college, has been approved in principle by 
Surrey’ County Council at a meeting at 
Kingston on Tuesday. Under provisional 
arrangements the L.C.C. would take i50 
acres, Surrey County Council 65 acres and 
Epsom and Ewell Council 30 acres, 
approximately. The possibility of an 
L.C.C. housing estate is to be considered. 


“The County Architects’ Society.” 

A NEw association, the County Archi- 
tects’ Society, has been fformed, under 
the chairmanship of Mr. John H. 
Haughan, F.R.LB.A. Cumberland 
County Arehitect). Membership is 
restricted to county architects and count 
education architects, and the Society is 
recognised by the County Councils’ Asso- 
ciation. The secretary is Mr, A. G. 
Chant, F.R.LB.A., Salop County Archi- 
tect, 5, Belmont, Shrewsbury. 


Irish Country Cottage Competition. 

_ Txe Irish Countrywomen’s Association 
is offering a prize of £50 to architects 
for the best design for the ideal Irish 
country cottage, and the Royal Institute 
of the Architects of Ireland has offered 
to increase the prize by another £50. Mr. 
Vincent Kelly, President of the Institute, 
and Mr. Dermot O’Toole, President of 
the Architectural Association of Ireland, 
have been named as assessors. 


Town and Country Planning Association. 

_On January 15 a conference on “ Plan- 
ning for Living ”’ will be held at the Town 
Hall, West Ham. Speakers are Mr. F, J. 
Osborn, Alderman Mrs. Elizabeth Gregory, 
J.P. (chairman of the Extra Metrondliien 
(Essex) Post-War Reconstruction Stand- 
ng. Joint Committee), Council E. J. Fox, 
J.P. (chairman of the Post-War Recon- 
struction Committee), and Mr. A 
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A lino-cut byMr.C.R. TOZER. From the recent i.C.C. Staff Art Exhibition at County Hall. 


Willig (president of the West Ham Trades 
Council). 


Proposed Community Centres, Leeds. 

A SELF-CONTAINED community centre is 
planned by Leeds for each of its estates 
at a cost of £25,000,000 over ten years. 
These centres—there will be twelve of 
them—will include churches,  public- 
houses, cinemas, hotels, schools, banks, 
and ample shopping facilities. There will 
be a large meeting hall, extensive playing 
areas, clinics, a library and swimming 
baths. By sanctioning the plans for the 
first of these community centres the Leeds 
Corporation Improvements Committee 
have given a ‘‘ new deal” to many of the 
city’s 500,000 dwellers. 


Surrey C.C. Planning Appointment. 

Mr. W. J. Picxerinc, A.M.T.P.L., 
M.Inst.M. & Cy.E., present officer in 
charge of the town planning section of the 
County Surveyor’s office, has beea 


COMING EVENTS 


Saturday, January 8. 
Institute oF Quantity. Surveyors.—London 
branch meeting. Caxton Hall, §8.W.1. 2.30 p.m. 


mueteg, January 11. 
Hovsine Centre. Mr. Hugh Moore on “ Past 
and Future Housing Activities of a Commercial 
Company.” 13, Suffolk-street, S.W.1. 1,15 p.m. 
ARCHITECTURAL Association. Discussion on 
“ The Work of the R.I.B.A., with special refer- 
ence to Architects’ Approach to Nationa] Plan- 
ning.” 36, Bedford-square, W.C.1. 6 p.m. 





Wednesday, January 12. 

L.M.B.A. Soutn-Eastern Area. Luncheon to 
Mr. H. C. Harland. Four addresses on Town 
and Country Planning. Royal Bull Hotel, 
Bromley. ; 

InstituTION oF ExectricaL EnGingers. Mr. E. 
Jacobi on “The Future of Domestic Wiring 
Installations.” Heriot Watt College, Edinburgh. 


Thursday, January 13. 

ASSOCIATION FOR PLANNING AND REGIONAL Re- 
cCONSTRUCTION.—The Association’s Programme of 
— for 1944. 32, Gordon-square, W.C.1. 

p.m. 

Saturday, January 15. 

Town anpD Country PLanninG Association. 
Conference on “‘ Planning for Living.” Town 
Hall, West Ham. 

Ecctesto.ocicaL Societ¥. Mr. A. J. Mason on 
* Architecture and the War Fronts: No. 1, 
Italy.”’ St. Martin’s School of Art, 109, Charing 
Cross-road, W.C.2, 2.30 p.m, 
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appointed acting County Planning Office 
for the Surrey County Council. 


Lord Portal to Address London Builders. 

Lorp Porrtat, Minister of Works, is to 
be the guest of honour of the Council of 
the London Master Builders’ Association 
at lunch in the Connaught Rooms on 
Thursday, January 20, before the Asso- 
ciation’s annual general meeting. 

Lord Portal is to address members of 
the Association on the problems of the 
building industry at the annual meeting, 
at 2.30 p.m 


An Architect’s Estate. 

Mr. Harotp Cxatton’§ Brapdssaw, 
C.B.E., F.R.1.B.A., of Hampstead, N.W.., 
Secretary of the Royal Fine Art Commis- 
sion, left £4,331 gross (net personalty 
£4,115), 

The Replanning of Canterbury. 

Mr. CHartes Hoipen, F.R.I.B.A., has 
been appointed town-planning consultant 
for the City of Canterbury, 


Professional Announcement, 

Mr. “Jovian, Leatuart, F.R.I.B.A., has 
changed his address to 36, Gordon-square, 
gt W.C.1. Telephone: Euston 


From The Builder of 1844 


Saturday January 6, 1844. 

Tue Leicester MemoriaL. Can it be 
true that one of the candidates (or, per- 
haps, more) personally paraded his designs 
to many of his friends among the sub- 
scribers and committee? If so, what 
secrecy or safeguard is there in the 
mottoes? It would be more straightfor- 
ward at once to throw the matter open, 
and let the luckiest canvasser carry the 
day, than to induce those who either can- 
nat or will mot exert such undue influence 
to ame the lists with those who can and 
will, 

«'s This, one of several other grounds of com- 

laint, is taken from a competitor’s letter, 
and is typical of a large part of the correspon- 
dence in the newspaper at that time. The im- 
provement of the competition system, both as 
to conduct and rewards, became a. particular 
matter for editorial attention in The Builder a 
hundred years ago. 
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STATIONERS’ HALL 
A NOTE ON THE FRONTISPIECE TO 
THIS ISSUE. 


Among the historic buildings destroyed 
or damaged in the air attacks on London 
in 1940 was Stationers’ Hall, Ave Maria- 
lane, Ludgate Hill—struck by incendiary 
bombs in October and again in December, 
1940. The first raid destroyed about one- 
third of the roof and ceiling at the north 
end of the Hall, and the roots of the lobby 
and Court Room. A scheme was prepared 
for a temporary roof to be built to link 
up with the remaining portions of the roof, 
and work was actually in hand when the 
enemy fire attack of December 29, 1940, 
was delivered. Incendiary bombs during 
this raid totally destroyed property owned 
by the Company in Ave Maria-lane and 
Stationers’. Hall Court, and sparks set fire 
to the ancient roof of the Hall at the south 
end; though the firé’was soon, mastered, all 
hope of oe the old roof and ceiling was 
lost. That the roof did not fall in was 
due to the presence of steel roof trusses 
which had been placed in position in 1929 
to reinforce the oak trusses which had 
been weakened by the action of the death- 
watch beetle. It is a remarkable fact that 
the fire from the premises in Ave Maria- 
lane reached the centre of a subway which 
leads to the basement of the Hall, but, 
owing no doubt to the iron doors giving 
entrance to the basement, the fire went no 
further. Two days later it was found that 
a pile of debris in the front courtyard had 
also caught fire and, after smouldering, 
had spread through one of the basement 
windows to the floor of the Hall. 

The Company’s architects, Messrs. Henry 
Dawson and Son, L.R.I.B.A., then pre- 
pared a new scheme for roofing with light 
steel trusses and asbestos sheet covering, 
the guttering being in asbestos cement. 
This stood up to an incendiary bomb which 
fell in April, 1941, A high explosive bomb 
which fell in Warwick-lane in May, 1941, 
threw up debris which penetrated the new 
roof in more than forty places, but these 
holes have been successfully patched up. 

The present appearance of the Hall is 
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seen in» the reproduction of Mr. Leonard 
Richmond’s painting which forms the 
frontispiece to this issue. The fagade of 
the Hall, seen on the lefu half of the paint- 
ing, dates from the late eighteenth century 
and was designed by W. C. Mylze. The 
tree behind the Hall is in the courtyard 
where, it is said, heretical books were 
burnt. The plane tree in the foreground 
was so badly scorched. by fire that it was 
thought to be dead, but on the further side 
it came out in leafage; the dead upper 
branches and the bare near side are seen. 
The building in Amen Corner, orpating 
the administration block, is destroyed an 
only the archway leading to Amen Corner 
remains. 

The painting is sapueduand by permission 
of the donor, Mr, C. Grasemann, and the 
Worshipful Company of Stationers and 
Newspaper Makers, whose Master is Mr. 
Herbert A. Cox, F.C.A., F.S.A., Hon. 
A.R.I.B.A., who is also Chairman of J'h« 
Builder. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


[Whilst we are glad to publish letters on profes- 
sional and other mattens of interest to our readers, 
it must be understood that we do not necessarily 
endorse the remarks of correspondents, who will 
oblige us if they will express their views as briefly 
as possible.) 


‘‘ Building Employers: A Plea for Unity.” 
To THe Eprror or The Builder. 

Sm,—I have said my say: I have no 
desire to continue the discussion. 

But I must correct Mr. Heal on one 
question of fact. I received no invitation 
from Mr. Heal ‘‘ to join in our talks ”’ 
following his meetings with Mr. Harland. 
I first came on the scene at your sugges- 
tion—in order to to find a solution to 
an unfortunate situation. I have already 
told you what happened. 

Leste WALLIs, 
President, National Federation 
of Building Trades Employers. 
Sir lan MacAlister. 
To THE Eprror or The Builder. 

Sir,—In paying tribute to Sir Jan Mac- 
Alister, who now, under the penalty of 
anno domini, is retiring from his position 
as Secretary to the ‘oat Institute of 
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1.—First Incendiary. 2.—Premises belonging 
3.—Subway in which fire failed to find entrance 
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Stati s’ Comp burnt by second attack. 
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British Architects, it is perhaps fitting 
that what is probably the youngest of 
the societies should record its own appre- 
ciation of his work, 

The county architects and county 
education architects have only recently 
formed the County Architects’ Society, 
which has-been recognised by the County 
Councils’ Association, and during the 
formative months of its creation it greatly 
benefited by Sir lan’s sympathetic in- 
terest. For whilst its members are free 
to own allegiance to any professional 
body, they are predominantly members 
of the R.1.B.A., and the Institute, whilst 
seeking to impose no conditions nor 
restrictions on its functions, has offered 
it a hospitality and an honoured position 
as representing one of many interests 
within a uniting profession. 

Sir Ian’s own attitude has been a con- 
tributing factor to mutual help and 
regard between the venerable Institute 
and a young Society, and that unity 
within the oneens which is the hope 
of every architect of good will has found 
both inspiration and expression under his 
= The founder members of the 
ociety, which has a lurge body of 
opinion behind it, will not forget the 
courteous reception they received from 
Sir Ian, nor his wide outlook and kindly 
understanding in its early days. 

Now the Society, preparing for its post- 
war problems, would pay its own tribute 
to Sir Ian, and express the wish that he 
may be spared for many years of activity 
and further service in his retirement. — 

CHANT, 
Secretary, County Architects’ 
Society. 
5, Belmont, Shrewsbury. 


Post-War Housing. E 
To THE Eprror or The Builder. 

Sm,—Your leading article for Decem- 
ber 24 seems to be couched in much too 
pessimistic a tone, as indeed have several 
articles recently on this topic of the 
capacity of the building industry in the 
post-war years. 

You speak of the time when “we 
hailed the building of the millionth house 
since the last war.’’ Should this not have 
referred to the 4,000,000th house, which 
we completed a few years before this 
war? Also, why is it that so few refer- 
ences are made to the fact that, before 
this war, with an industry employing a 
million men (a high percentage of whom 
were, in fact, unemployed), we were build- 
ing at the rate of over 1,000 houses per 
working day? No prefabrication system 
has yet held out any such promise, while 
the restored industry envisaged in the 
Government proposals, with ‘full em- 
ployment, could more than achieve the 
4,000,000 in ten or twelve years, as is pro- 
posed by normal methods. These facts 
should be kept to the fore, as well as the 
need for improvement in methods and for 
early planning. OBSERVER. 


Builders’ Promise to Lord Portal. 

Mr. Leste Wats, J.P., President of 
the National Federation of Building - 
Trades Employers, has sent the following 
New Year message to Lord Portal, 
Minister of Works: ‘‘ On behalf of the 
builders of Britain I send you warm assur- 
ances of full support in the great work 
that lies before you in the New Year. 
May 1944 see us all at work on the re- 
building of Britain. Give us the plans 
soon and we will finish the job.” 

Lorp Porta replied: “‘I am very 
grateful for, and much appreciate, the tele- 
gram from builders of Britain and your- 
self; I send you all my best wishes for 
1944, and my thanks for the help you have 
given me during the past year.”’ 
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ARCHITECTS - 
REGISTRATION COUNCIL 


47th ORDINARY MEETING. 

Mr. Sypney TatTCHELL, F.R.LB.A., 
occupied the chair at the 47th ordinary 
meeting of the Architects Registration 
Council of the United Kingdom, held at 
66, Portland-place, W.1, on December 17. 
After the minutes had been confirmed, the 
Chairman paid a tribute to Sir lan 
MacAlister, whose retirement from the 
Secretaryship of the R.I.B.A. was 
imminent. It was decided unanimously 
to convey to Sir Ian ‘‘ the Council’s appre- 
ciation of what he has done in the cause 
of registration and education, and their 
hope that he may enjoy many years of 
tranquil retirement.”’ : 

The CuarrMan reported on the Amend- 
ment of Disciplinary Regulations.- Regu- 
lation 10, he said, was wrong and had 
been redrafted. The Regulation had been 
drafted in 1932. Anyone taking Regula- 
tion 10 at its face value would say that 
it was an order to the Registrar to remove 
a name from the Register and therefore 
entitled the person affected to appeal to 
the High Court under Section 9. Further, 
Regulation 10 offended by requiring the 
Council to fix a period of disqualification 
at the same time as they first framed ‘the 
intention to remove the name from the 
Register, whereas Section 7 (1) of the 
Act required the Council té determine the 
period of disqualification on the vecasion 
of the removal, and not until then. 
Regulations 10 and 12 had accordingly 
been redrafted. 

The new regulations and a new draft 
covering letter were approved. 

A recommendation that Mr. Romilly 
Craze be appointed Secretary of the Board 
of Architectural Education was referred 
back on the motion of Mr. Darcy 
Braddell, who informed the Council that 
Tt.-Col. Everard J. Haynes, the first 
Secretary of the Board, would return to 
civil life as from January 1. 

Apmission Committee. — Thirty-one 
architects were admitted to the Register. 
and 34 rejected. A balance of 838 appli- 
cations now remain to be dealt with. The 
admissions included two readmissions olf 
architects who had resigned—Mr. Huvert 
Lidbetter and Mr. C. W. Glover. 

Boarp or ARcHITECTURAL EpucaTion.— 
The Board, having been advised by 
counsel that they have no power to re- 
quire that there should be a period of two 


years following the passing of the recog-: 


nised examinations as a condition prioy to 
registration, have caused a letter to be 
sent to the Examining Bodies explaining 
the position and inquiring whether they 
should be prepared to hold an examination 
on practical experience. 


Admission of the Press. 

Finance AND GENERAL Pourposes.—On 
the report of this Committee, Mr. Joseph 
Hill moved that: (1) The resolution of 
Council of Sune 28, 1935, authorising the 
admission of representatives of the tech- 
nical Press to Council meetings — be 
rescinded; (2) the practice recently foi- 
lowed, of supplying a verbatim report of 
the Council’s proceedings to such news- 
papers as desire it, and subject to such 
excisions as the Registrar, in consultation 
with the Chairman, considers necessary, 
be continued. 

A long debate on this subject followed. 
An amendment by Mr. Burr “‘ that the 
Press be admitted, and not only the tech- 
nical Press,’’ was defeated by 13 votes 
to 19. A second amendment that tlie 
matter be put back for further considera- 
tion was carried by 16 votes to 15, the 
Chairman’s casting vote deciding. 
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AIR FACILITIES FOR 
LONDON 
PROPOSALS TO IMPROVE GATWICK 
AIRPORT. 


ALTERNATIVE schemes for the develop- 
ment of Gatwick airport for local, Con- 
tinental and Transatlantic air services 
have been submitted to the appropriate 
Government. Departments by Airports, 
Ltd., who are airport owners and 
managers and aeronautical engineers. 

The company suggests that London, 
with its 8,000,000 inhabitants, will require 
more than one air terminal, and if so, 
they should be so sited as to avoid flying 
over the city en route. On this basis 
London would be well served, it is sug- 
gested, by Fairlop to the east, Gatwick 
to the south, and a greater Heston or 
greater Heathrow to the west, with, in 
addition, the possibility of an in-city 
airport at the Isle of Dogs (as envisaged 
by the London Regional. Reconstruction 
Committee), and various landing places 
for rotor aircraft only. 

The small, or local, scheme proposed 
would leave Gatwick racecourse, the river 
Mole, the Brighton main road, and the 
village of Lowfield; undisturbed, | but 
would involve the diversion of a sub- 
sidiary road. 

The second (Continental) scheme would 
entail the diversion of the Brighton road 
between Povey Cross and a point north- 
west of Crawley, the absorption of the 
racecourse, the diversion of the road 
connecting Lowfield Heath with the air- 
port station, the culverting of the river 
Mole over a distance of 1,400 yards, and 
a further culverting or diversion of the 
Mole and subsidiary streams to the west. 
The existing racecourse station would be 
converted into the main airport station, 
the existing airport station becoming sub- 
sidiary. If developed under this scheme 
the airport would cover 1,180 yards. 

For the third (Transatlantic) scheme 
the proposal is to put down a main run- 
way of 6,000 yards in length and three 
others of 4,000 yards.—The Times. 
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RAISING A SKYSCRAPER 
AN AMERICAN ENGINEERING FEAT. 


AN ingenious engineering feat is nearing 
completion in Sao Paulo, Brazil. A 
twenty-four storey) reinforced concrete 
office building was found to be more than 
two feet out of plumb, due to settlement 
at one corner, and, after several met/aods 
had been tried unsuccessfully, it was de- 
cided to freeze the subsoil, instal deep 
concrete piers, and hydraulically jack the 
structure back into x. ts By the end of 
August, after 21 months’ work, the build- 
ing had been jacked back within 3-in. of 
its original plumb. How this engineering 
job was accomplished is briefly omciben 
in a recent issue of our American contem- 
porary, Engineering News-Record. 


A 300-ft. high reinforced concrete frame 
structure, the building had almost reached 
completion in July, °1941, when it was 
discovered by elevation engineers that it 
had settled at one corner. The movement 
was such that the building was 25.5 in. out 
of plumb on the street side, and it also 
leaned 23.6 in. toward the side adjacent 
to the excavation being made for another 
building. Investigation showed that this 
new, excavation had started movement in a 
lense of fine wet sand surrounding a group 
of concrete piles that supported one corner 
of the building. 


Initial efforts to halt the settling 
included first the use of cement grouting, 
which was unsuccessful, and then injection 
of an aluminium salt in an effort to 
coagulate the soil; this latter method like- 
wise proved futile. This led to the de- 
cision to freeze the soil, using for this 
purpose 160 double-walled circulation pipes 
of 2 in. and 4 in. diameter respectively. 
These pipes were driven to a depth of 
60 ft. into firm ground that lay beneath 
the lense of quicksand, which was quite 
close to the ground surface. 


Following an eight months’ period of-<ir- 
culating brine solution through the pipes 
the block of ground was frozen to a tem- 
perature of minus 20 deg. C. Holes of 
about 4ft. diameter were then excavated 
through the basement of the building down 
into the frozen block into the firm soil. 
These holes, located adjacent to the 
columns of te building, were then filled 
with concrete to form piers. 


The piers, poured to an elevation slightly 
below the existing column footings,’ served 
to support hydraulic jacks. The concrete 
used in the piers contained an admixture 
of calcium chloride to accelerate setting, 
which otherwise would not have taken 
place under the abnormally cold tempera- 
ture prevailing in the frozen ground. 
Incidentally, the cold was so intense that 
the jack-hammer chisels used for making 
the excavation became so brittle that they 
Srequently broke after a few minutes’ use. 


A total of 40 jacks, ranging in size from 
100. to 950 tons each, were employed to 
right the building. Numerous small 
cracks have appeared in the plastered 
brick walls of the building, but it is 
believed to be structurally sound. The 
cost of realignment work will total about 
40 per cent. of the original construction 
cost of the building. 


The work is being done by Severo. 
Villares & Cia, Ltda., of Sao Paulo, who 
also designed and constructed the build- 
ing. The straightening operations were 
developed and executed under the direc- 
tion of Arnaldo Dumont Villares, partner 
and civil engineer of the firm. Founda- 
tion piles were placed by Estacas Franki, 
Litda., a subsidiary of the Belgian com. 
pany of similar name. The building is 
owned by the Compania Paulista de 
Seguros. 
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BUILDING SOCIETIES AND 
THE PEACE 


‘Ip victory comes in 1944, the build- 
ing society movement is clearly on the eve 
of the great reorientation of its work, 
which is the inevitable consequence of 
swords being transformed into plough- 
shares,’’ says Mr. R. Bruce Wycherley, 
Chairman of the Building Societies Asso- 
ciation, in a new year message to the 
Association’s 402 member _ societies. 
‘‘ Throughout the war we have kept the 
building society machine ‘ticking over, 
so to speak. 

‘‘The societies now await the demands 
of peace with a financial position which is 
extremely strong. The margin of 
liquidity has been progressively increas- 
ing, with the result that societies are now 
able to view the prospect of adequate 
participation in the post-war housing 
effort with the fullest confidence. With 
these resources they combine a unique ex- 
perience and the spirit of service, which 
are the best guarantee of their being able 
to shoulder their responsibilities with 
satisfaction to the community and credit 
to themselves. We have the sense of a 
great task awaiting us, and we realise, 
too, that we must ourselves rise to what 
the occasion demands. 

‘*In short, the new year may bring us 
major relief from the anxieties and bur- 
dens of the present struggle, to be re- 
placed, however gradually, by the scarcely 
less exacting responsibilities of adequate 
participation in peace-time reconstruc- 
tion.”” 


TECHNICALIA 


Fire Protection and A.R.P. Year Book; 
1942-43. Lomax, Erskine & Co., Ltd. 
Price 7s. 6d. 

This handbook provides a compleie 
guide for all who are especially concerned 
with fire-fighting duties, and it will be 
found useful by members of all branches 
of civil defence. 

The present edition has a new section, 
covering the recent re-organisation of the 
National Fire Service. Each of the regions 
into which the country is now divided is 
shown by a map, and the names and 
addresses of the responsible officers are 
clearly set out. 

So much detailed information on a wide 
variety of subjects is packed into small 
compass that the thumb index—though 
helpful—is hardly adequate. A full alpha- 
betical index would make for quicker refer- 
ence and greatly increase the utility of the 
book. One would also suggest a few 
blank pages for memoranda, on which 
changes of personnel, addresses, or routine 
orders could be jotted down. If future 
editions contained these minor improve- 
ments there would be little left to criticise. 


Mechanical World Year Book. 1943 
Edition. (Published by Emmott & Co., 
Ltd., 78, Palatine-road, Manchester, 20.) 
Price 2s. 6d. net. 

The volume, whilst not altogether con- 
nected with the building industry, is 
topical and important. We are particu- 
larly drawn to the chapter on Plastics. 
Another chapter of great interest is 
Electric Arc Welding. Immense progress 
has been made in arc welding as applied 
to building construction. This is a com- 
pendium to be thoroughly recommended. 
The price is exceptionally neuen 


W. iH. 


Town Planning Year Book. 

The Year Book of the Town Planning 
Institute is now published (price 2s.) 
from 11, Arundel-street, W.C.2. 
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Membership. 
On Tuesday, December 14, the following 
members were elected :— 


As FELiows. 
J. P. Blake (Houns- Rk. D. Scott (Guild- 
low). ford). 
R. Bradbury, B.A., H. H. Smith (Man- 
M.Sc., Ph.D., A.M chester). 
T.P.1. (8. Shields). 


As ASSOCIATES. 
’. R. Booth (Barking, ¥. A. Johnson, B.Arch. 
Essex). (Uniy, Coll., Dublin) 
Miss R. A. Caro (Univ. (Dublin). 
of London) (Churt, A. MacKenzie (Lon- 
(ur. Farnham, don). 
Surrey). ; J Mitchell (Oldham, 
aad ti Tio, breh. Lancs). 
ist. (L’pool) (Univ. Miss M. J. O’Fs 
of ~L’pool) (Dublin). B.Arch. (Univ. Goll” 
T. S. Clerk (Edin- Dublin) (Dublin). 
burgh Coll. of Art) Miss R. M. Paynter 
(Edinburgh). (Univ. of _London) 
J. Docherty (Glas (Alnwick, Northum- 
gow). _ berland). 
Me ie E. cont: a ag (ieemieg, 
le) Nniv. tn) ' tt . Gee —_ 
London, (Cambridge). . ‘ona (Croydon, 
i. G. Hammond R. 8. Wilson Smith 
(Camberley, Surrey). (Nottingham). 


As Licentiates. 
J. M. Angus (New- F, J. Fish (Liverpool). 
castle-on-Tyne). B. FE. G. Haskings 
J. T. Banks (London). (Watford, Herts). 
L.. G. Booth (Leeds). K. Hornsey (Trow- 
A. Bullman (Notting- bridge, Wilts). 
ham). H. O. Roberts (Leam- 


E. W. Clarke (Ely, ington Spa, War- 
Cambs). wickshire). 

E. T. Evans (Beau- M. Ross _ (Menston, 
maris). nr. Leeds). 

G. A. Findlay (Glas- R. G. Smith (London). 
gow). 


CROFT ADAMANT 


GRANITE CONCRETE 


SPUN PIPES 




















Yin. to 72 in. Diameter 


JUNCTIONS, BENDS, TAPERS, 
MANHOLES, GULLIES 


: Particulars and Prices from— 
CROFT GRANITE, BRICK & CONCRETE 
CO. LTD., CROFT, Near LEICESTER. 


Telephones: NARBOROUGH 2261-2-3 


London Office Transferred to 


57,ROSEBERY AVENUE, LINSLADE, LEIGHTON BUZZARD. 
Telephone : LEIGHTON BUZZARD 3228. 


Branch Office ALWAYS SPECIFY 
WEST BANK, WIDNES. . 
Telephone: WIDNES 2656-7. 
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REFRIGERATORS FOR 
SMALL HOUSES 
LECTURE TO HOUSING CENTRE. 


_ AN interesting account of experiments 
in installing domestic refrigerators in 
working-class houses was given in a talk 
to the Housing Centre on December 21 by 
Mr. Leslie Hardern. Hire-purchase was 
applied to domestic refrigerators in the 
London area in 1935, and was an imme- 
diate success. It was clear, however, that 
working-class households could not afford 
even those more favourable terms, and so 
the Gas Ligit and Coke Co. designed a 
utility model which could be afforded. 
The 1 cu. ft. model was adapted to this 
purpose, no alterations being made in the 
working unit, but ps changes in 
finishing. The model was introduced to 
the L.C.C. Roehampton estate in 1937, 
a charge of 1s. per week being added to 
the rent, to include supplying, fixing, 
hiring and maintaining the refrigerator. 
Altogether 69 tenants installed these re- 
frigerators, and even after 54 years, with 
all its changes, 38 still had the original 
models, 

Recently the company arranged for a 
full investigation of the present position. 
The householders were unanimous in their 
appreciation of their refrigerators, though 
‘some with larger families found the size 
inadequate. The question as to where the 
refrigerator should be put was a most 
vexed one. Many kitchens were small and, 
being built a number of years ago, were 
not planned with te most modern labour- 
saving devices in view, The refrigerator 
was an afterthought; it should be planned 
as an integral part of the kitchen equip- 
ment. Most of the Roehampton tenants 
interviewed desired the refrigerator on 
legs, but 13 out of the 42 thought a 
bracket might be more convenient. 
Twenty-nine tenants would prefer to buy 
their refrigerator; 15 were content to hire, 
whilst three were glad to hire the present 
model, but would wish to buy a bigger or 
better type. . 

Lessons for post-war use learned at Roe- 
hampton were : 

(1) Size: A minimum size of 1} cu. ft. 
seemed desirable for the average working- 
class household ; 

(2) Space: A built-in model should be 
installed when building the house ; 

(3) Cost : It would be difficult to supply 
refrigerators for 1s. per week all in. Roe- 
hampton had worked out at 1s. 3d. per 
week—10d. for the appliance and 5d. 
for gas at 6d. a therm. The obvious 
system would be for manufacturers to sup- 
ply at mass production prices to the 
builders—whether local authorities, hous- 
ing societies, building societies or Govern- 
ment departments. T can see no eco- 
nomic justification,’ said Mr. Hardern, 
‘for intermediate charges, whether by 
utility undertakings, builders’ merchants 
or retailers, in this essential national! 
programme.” 

JUSTIFICATION : There were savings to be 
made by the refrigerator—avoidance of 
waste, quantity buying on the cheapest 
shopping days, fares to shopping centres, 
etc.—but the benefits to health were even 
greater, by avoiding tainted foods. 


A Directorial Appointment. 

Following upon the recent death, by a 
motor accident, of Lieut.-Col. G. W. 
Parkinson, M.C., Mr. A. E. Parkinson has 
been appointed chairman of the company. 
The other directors’ names remain un- 
changed. Mr. A. E. Parkinson has been 
managing director of the company and 
in charge of their constructional activi- 
ties since 1937. Previous to this he was a 
director and has been associated with the 
company since 1916. 












SOME NOTES ON 
CONCRETE 


EXPERIENCE DURING THE WAR. 


SHorzxy after the outbreak of war, when 
the shortage of steel and timber became 
acute, we ventured to suggest that those 
who looked to these materials being re- 
placed by remarkable new developments 
in the use of concrete and reinforced con- 
crete were likely to be disappointed. 
This prophecy has proved to be substan- 
tially correct. Large claims were made, 
for example, for reinforced concrete pit 
props, and many designs were made and 
tested, but the mining industry does not 
take kindly to them, and few are in use. 
Railway sleepers in concrete have also 
been used in place of wood, but no satis- 
factory type has been designed that is 
suitable for all types of traffic. In the 
case of both pit props and sleepers rigidity 
is no advantage, and a material such as 
wood that will ‘‘ give’’ before it will 
crack or break is safer and more suitable. 
Thus concrete has been of very little help 
in reducing the amount of timber required 
in the mines and on the railways. Con- 
crete sleepers have recently been put in 
200 yds. of track on the Euston-Crewe 
main line of the L.M.S., and their perform- 
ance will be watched with interest. 

Concrete huts have been built in large 
numbers on a system of prefabrication, 
but no radical departures from normal 
design have been made, except in the case 
ef huts specially designed to make use 
of paving flags as filling between slotted 
posts, and a newer design with a precast 
concrete pitched roof arranged so that it 
can be covered with roofing tiles. 

There has been considerable development 
in the use of sawdust concrete, which is a 
useful material for work that is protected 
from the weather. <A British Standard 
Specification for wood-wool concrete has 
recently been published, but this deals 
with sizes and tensile strength only, and 
omits any reference to volume changes, 
agg and other factors that may 

e of importance in some _ situations. 
These products comprise wood sawdust or 
shavings and Portland cement in propor- 
tions of about 3 to 1; they are light in 
weight and will take nails and screws. 

The Ministry of Works appointed a 
number of committees in 1942 to con- 
sider codes of practice for building, and 
last Spring it was announced that these 
would be ready in November. At the time 
of writing they have not been published. 
It is, however, doubtful if any but minor 
alterations can be made in the code of 
practice for reinforced concrete. This 
was adopted as a bye-law by the London 
County Council as recently as 1938, and 
experience of its use suggests that no 
alteration is necessary. 

The use of work-hardened steel has ex- 
tended during the war, as was to be 
expected in view of the economy result- 
ing from the higher stresses to which it 
can be subjected. Recent tests have 
shown that if a mild steel bar jis twisted 
sufficiently, its yield point will almost 
coincide with its breaking point, which 
suggests the possibility of higher stresses 
being permitted on twisted bars. 

Although there fhas been hardly any 
new development in concrete design in 
thé five war years, there have been radical 
changes in construction methods. These 
changes are mainly due to the need to find 
@ substitute for wooden shuttering and 
centering, the appearance of the latest 
American machinery brought over by the 
American Army and Air Force, and the 
enormous size of some of the contracts. 

The shuttering problem has been largely 
overcome by the use of steel forms, steel 
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centering and steel props, with the aid 
of which a very large proportion of con- 
crete work is now carried out. This 
change from wood to steel has emphasised 
the enormous amount of timber used in 
concrete work and which often became 
waste after one or two uses. Waste of 
materials when they were plentiful and 
cheap became a habit which did not call 
for consideration, but it is very likely that 
the new ways of life resulting from five 
years of scarcity may lead to a much 
greater use of steel or other shuttering 
which is factory made and has a long life. 
Many a contractor must have regretted 
the light-hearted way in which timber was 
used in the days of plenty. Tubular steel 
has also come into greater use for scaffold- 
ing and shuttering supports, and it is not 
likely that contractors will return to 
timber unless the difference in cost becomes 
much greater than it is to-day. 

Scarcity of labour and the need for speed 
have together resulted in an increased use 
of plant. This is particularly noticeable on 
aerodrome contracts, where the latest 
British and American machines are used 
for clearing, levelling, draining, consoli- 
dating and surfacing runways. The lessons 
learnt in these contracts should be invalu- 
able when it comes to providing new roads 
and other paved areas after the war. 


Soil-cement runways are also being laid 
in this country. This type of paving has 
been used in the United States and Aus- 
tralia for some years, and where the soil 
is suitable it provides a very satisfactory 
surface. The procedure comprises the 
removal of the top Jayer of turf, scarifying 
the base, mixing cen.ent with the soil, add- 
ing water, and congolidating the mixture 
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of soil and cement. Most of the imple- 
ments used are those common to farming, 
including ploughs to scarify the soil, har- 
rows to mix in the cement, water-carts to. 
moisten the mixture, sheep’s-foot rollers 
to tamp the surface, and road rollers to 
bring the top to a smooth finish. 


Central concrete-mixing plants of large 
capacity have been used on some of these 
runways and other contracts, and the con- 
tinuous concrete mixer, which was pro- 
hibited in some pre-war specifications, has 
also been extensively used. 


Of the many large and interesting con- 
crete structures erected in Britain during 
the war, including the largest water tower 
in the world, nothing can now be said, but 
they will make an illuminating chapter 
after the war. The concrete industry has 
learnt much from its war-time experiences, 
and it has been forced by circumstances to 
use expedients that it will not wish to 
repeat. And the fact that so many firms 
have had experience of large-scale eon- 
tracts carried out at high speed will be 
a national asset after the war. 


A note on the concrete industry to-day 
would, perhaps, not be complete without a 
reference to the much-debated question of 
factory-made houses and parts of houses. 
The concrete manufacturers have taken 
little or no part’ in this discussion, which 
probably hardly affects them unless ‘the 
people are content, to live in huts. Up to 
the. outbreak of war, the precast concrete 
industry had concentrated on supplying and 
improving building units for which a de- 
mand ee grown up over a long period of 
years, and which had stood the test of 
time. Concrete manrfacturers know that 
durable and weatherproof concrete weighs 
140 Ib. or more per cubic foot, and they 
know the difficulty of handling and trans- 
porting large units, as well as the extra 
cost of inserting steel reinforcement to 
resist handling stresses only and which will 
be wasted when the unit is in position. 
The idea of making four walls and a roof 
in concrete which can be taken to the site 
and bolted together is about as serisible 
as ordering heavy cornice in 20-ft. lengths, 
or a rod of brickwork mortared together 
by the brickmaker, in order to save labour 
on the site. It is expected that there will 
be a greatly increased demand for pre- 
cast concrete and cast stone units of the 
types that have been in use for many years 
and have proved their value, and that 
these can be further improved in quality 
and appearance. ‘ 


OFFICIAL NOTIFICATIONS 


War Damage Commission Midland Office. 

The address of the Midland - Regional 
Office of the War Damage Commission is 
now Block 8, Viceroy Close, Bristol-road, 
Birmingham 5. 


Ministry of Health Loans. 

The following loans were sanctioned by 
the Ministry of Health during the quarter 
ended September 30, 1943, to local 
authorities in‘'England and Wales :— 

Housing, £1,018,101. 

Municipal services (including clinics, 
sanatoria and mental hospitals), £187,130. 

Swimming pools, playing fields, recrea- 
tion grounds, open spaces, etc., £2,114. 

Water supply, £130,780. 

Disposal of waste products (sewerage 
and sewage disposal and refuse destruc- 
tion), £22,968. 

Education _ services (including 
libraries and museums), £15,623. 

Air raid precautions, £7,780. 

Roads and bridges (including private 
street works), £59,294. 

Other services (including loans -to 
defray ‘ contributions, etc, under War 
Damage Act, 1941), £374,050. 

Total, £1,817,840. 
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EXPERT WITNESSES 


By W. T. CRESWELL, K.C., etc. 


During the war many who are engaged 
in the building and civil engineering in- 
dustries have been called upon to give 
scientific expert evidence in disputes as to 
the correct construction of various express 
or implied contracts. 

The value of such evidence, being given 
by those having specialised knowledge, is 
incontestable. 
enhanced if the expert witness also has a 
working knowledge of the law of evidence, 
and also of the law relating to ordinary 
contracts. It has often been stated that 
the actual weight attained by a witness’s 
evidence depends on rules of common- 
sense. Unfortunately, the expert witness 
is prone to combine certain failings with 
his excellencies. He has an inherent ten- 
dency to differ too often and too per- 
sistently. Whereas, he should remember 
that, since any display of bias or interest 
tends to detract from the weight of the 
clearest evidence, this conduct is likely to 
suggest partisan feeling and cause the 
Court to exercise greater caution. The 
Court will always give more weight 
to facts which are proved by ordinary 
witnesses who speak to what they have 
actually seen and feel, rather than to a 
citation of the personal conclusions of an 
expert witness at which he arrived on 
looking back over the events in\dispute. 

Again, when undér cross-examination, 
expert witnesses often give way to irrita- 
tion and fall into the error of making, too 
confidently, assertions which they there- 
fore find all the more difficult to withdraw 
if they regret having made them. 

Although most of those asked to give 
expert evidence in building and civil ‘en- 
gineering disputes are drawn from the 
professional class, sometimes the evidence 
of competent men from other classes of the 
industries is of special use. It is sufficient, 
so far as the admissibility of their evi- 
dence, as experts, goes that they be able 
to satisfy the Court that they have made 
a special study of the points in. dispute; 
and, further, to prove that they have 
acquired a special experience regarding 
these; or have followed some occupation 
which has given them peculiar means and 
opportunities of knowing the facts upon 
which they are testifying. For this pur- 
pose, an expert witness may, whilst in the 
witness-box, refresh his memory by refer- 
ence to books dealing with the special 
topic, and to reports and notes of similar 
cases, etc. But he is riot allowed to have 
before him, whilst giving his evidence, 
any proof of evidence which may have 
been prepared by himself through a 
solicitor. When a Court (or Tribunal) is 
not assisted by assessors, the opinions of 
expert witnesses are generally admitted ; 
especially if the subject matter of the case 
is.one a knowledge of which can only be 
acquired by special training or experience. 
But in no instance is an expert witness 
permitted to give opinions upon matters 
of ‘law or legal or moral obligations, nor 
upon what would probably have happened 
had the parties acted in some different 
manner than they did. Opinions of this 
last category may only be expressed by 
the Court. 

In Graigola Merthyr Co., Ltd. v. Swan- 
sea Corporation (1926), 71 Sol. Jo. 142, 
Tomlin, J., laid down, for himself, a rule 
that in cases involving expert evidence, 
only two experts should be heard; unless, 
by reason of special circumstances, justice 
could not be done without having further 
expert evidence. He also stated that all 
concerned in, cases involving expert evi- 
dence owe a duty to the Court to minimise 


That value is considerably. 
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the issues of fact to be determined by the 
Court. 


Incidentally, it may be-mentioned that 
it is the usual practice for expert wit- 
nesses to be allowed to remain in Court 
even when all other witnesses are for any 
reason excluded. 

In. a consultative’ capacity the best 
expert witness is one who can Offer to the 
Court the best assistance in getting at the 
truth of the matter which is before it. 


LAW REPORT 


EMERGENCY RESTRICTIONS AND 
RATEABILITY OF LONDON CLUB. 
House or Lorps. 

Before the Lornp CHANCELLOR and JLorpDs 

THANKERTON, RvusseELL .or KILLOWEN, 

MAcMILLAN AND WRIGHT. 


City of Westminster Assessment 
Committee v, The Conservative Club. 
This case, which came before the House 

on the appeal of the City of Westminster 
Assessment Committee from the judgment 
of the Court of Appeal affirming a judg- 
ment of a King’s Bench Divisional Court, 
which in turn had upheld an order made 
by Quarter Sessions for the County of 
London, raised the question whether the 
appellants were, in the circumstances, 
justified in fixing the assessment of the 
Conservative Club in St. James’s-street, 
London, S.W., at £6,800 gross value, with 
corresponding :ateable value, in place of 
the assessment of £8,500 in the quinquen- 
nial valuation list.- The club, the respon- 
dents on the appeal, alleged that the 
annual value of the club had been reduced 
owing to the present emergency restric- 
tions, and therefore that the assessment 
ought to be reduced to £5,000 gross, with 
corresponding rateable value. Quarter 
Sessions upheld the club’s contention, and 
fixed the assessment at those figures. The 
Court of Appeal supported the decision 


’ arrived at by Quarter Sessions, and from 


that result the present appeal was 
brought. Appellants admitted that the 
annual value of the club had been reduced 
to the figures mentioned, by reason of cir- 
cumstances caused by the present emer- 
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gency, but contended that only part of 
that fall was due to special depreciation 


which would justify a lowering of the 
assessment, and that the remaining reduc- 
tion in value which affected the club was 
one generally applicable to almost all pro- 
perty in Westminster. 

The House held there was evidence 
which supported the conclusion and figures 
arrived at by Quarter Sessions, no 
evidence that, it had misdirected itself. 

The appeal was accordingly dismissed, 
with costs. 

Another appeal by.the Assessment Com- 
mittee,was against the reduction of rate- 
able value of Grosvenor House, Park-lane, 
W., but, as it raised the same question of 
principle as wag decided by the House in 
that of the Conservative Club, this appeal 
was, by consent, also dismissed. 


OBITUARY 


Christopher Shiner, A.R.1.B.A. 


We regret to record the death, at 
Reigate, at the age of 87, of Mr. 
Christopher Mitchell Shiner, A.R.I:B.A., 
ears at 
Grays, Essex. He designed the Fire 
Station at Grays, additions to Palmer’s 
Schools, Orsett Isolation Hospital, Orsett 
Institution, and Grays and Tilbury Work- 
ing Men’s Clubs. He was Donaldson 
Medallist of the University of London 
School of Architecture (now the Bartlett 
School), and ‘had a considerable reputa- 
tion as an artist and etcher; he had 
exhibited both at the Royal Academy and 
the Paris Salon. In his early years Mr. 
Shiner was actively concerned in social 
work and had lived and worked in 
Toynbee Hall, Whitechapel. 


William Griffiths. L.R.1.B.A. 

The death. has taken place at Birken- 
head of Mr. William Griffiths, L.R.I.B.A. 
Mr. Griffiths, who was 83, was articled to 
the late Ald. E. Mills, and set up in 
practice in 1890. He executed much 
domestic and commercial work in the 
Wirral and North Wales, and was lec- 
turer in building construction for many 
years at Holt’ Technical School. 


‘H. H. Addiscott, F.S.1. 


We regret to record the death, on 
December 14, of Mr. Henry Hugh 
Addiscott, F.S.I. He became an assistant 
to Mr. Thomas Mark Deacon, quantity 
surveyor, in the ’nineties, was made a 
partner in 1908 (when the firm became 
known as T. M. Deacon, Son, and 
Addiscott) and retired in 1940 at the age 
of 65. He had charge of many important 
works and was accustomed to work for 


_exceptionally long hours at high speed, 


which probably contributed. towards the 
heart attack from which he died. 


T. Abell. 

We regret to record the death, on 
December 28, of Mr. T. Abell, M.B.E., 
J.P., senior member of the firm of Messrs. 
T. Abell and Sons, builders and contrac- 
tors, of Exmouth. He. was in his 96th 
year. The firm” have. been builders in 
Exmouth and district for the past 65 years, 
and Mr. Abell was an active member of 
it to the last. He had been a member of 
the local governing body continuously 
since 1899. 


G. H. White. 


The death has occurred at Bath of Mr. 
G. H. White, who was general secretary 
of the London Association of Builders’ 
Foremen and Clerks of Works from 1921 
to 1937. Mr. White was 63. 


‘We also regret to record the deaths of 
Mr. C. 8. Buckingham, the Norwich 
architect; Ald. E. J. Bigwood, past- 


president of the College of Estate Manage- 
ment; and Mr. 
L.R.I.B.A., of Ayr. 
given in 4 later issue. 


Alexander Mair, 
Memoirs will be 
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RATES OF WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADE 


AS AND FROM 2nd APRIL, 1943 


[Every endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, but we cannot be responsible for errors} 
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| Mansfield M.B.......| 2/0 1/7 |iSwansea .........006 2/0 1/7 
by eso a) oes he 1/43 |\Swindon wcviee cet Sf MISL invade 
oll ‘| 1710 | 1/54 |‘Tamworth M.B....... 1s) 1/64 
Market Harborough | 1/11 1S 1 CTE 1/103) 1/5: 
U.D. «eee} 1/104] 1/53 ||Tenterden .......... 1/10 1/54 
Melton Constable :.| 1/84 | 1/44 ||Thames Haven 2/0 1/7 
Fareham Melton Mowbray .... 1/1t 1/6} i re 1/94 1/5 
Merthyr ....... .| 2/0 1/7 [Thorpe MGS cats Chak 1/114] 1/64 
\Felixstowe ... Middlesbrough . 1/7 |'Todmorden ........ 2/0 1/7 
Birmingham C.B. aE Middleton ..... -.-| 2/0 | 1/7 |/Tonbridge .......... 1/104) 1/53 
Garkicn’ / a ys paiadionich Sdtwheata : 1S 1 en og brictajeceeea V/ 1g ist 
Chea ere ee: 01 aven CE ee re ee » 1, 
aes ered... Morecambe ........ 1/7" [Trowbridge “........ 1/9 | 1 
SE a Seine: 1/7 SO eee Saree 1/9. 1/3, 
Ray) ware Mundesley .......... 1/43 i y= % “ tt Vet 
i poingham (Salop 
ee ects 1/7 [Uttoxeter UD...) 1/104) 1/3 
Newark-on-Trent ....) 1/113} 1/64 | aketter’ ...-.... *t 
"Sawer Newbury..........1:| 1/10] 1/5 ||Walsall C.B. re ey 
Newcastle-on-Tyne ..| 2/0 1/7 ||Walsden ............ 13 
YS ning, ah eee | +0 i ra er -Naze Hy a 
Foovesceteeete lew Forest ........ seserereceeees 
a Ghee Newmarket ........| 1/10 | 1/35 [Warminster .. ......) J/2 -| UM 
d Newport, Mon. ....| 2/0 1/7 Meats ag . HA 
Newport Pagnell ....) 1/10 | 1/5} Welling Bo... see - 1% 
Northampton C.B."..| 2/0 | 1/7 ||Wellington R.D. ....) t/tid) | ‘et 
Py sane ef ee Norwich 2/0 STE CP Ee 20 7 
Nottingham |Welwyn Gar. City ..| 2/ / 
Nuneaton 2 |Wells (Norfolk) ....{ 1/84 | 1/44 
Oakham U.D. :*! 7°: \West Bromwich C.B. | 2/0 | 1/7 
cents deetoes Oldham 0 Ls nme f-on-Sea......| 1/114} 1/6 
sc revcenstet Ormskirk Weston-supef-Mare ..| 1/11 | 1/6 
Oxford Wermous 222020) ato | 1/88 
As Watts gg ytte ieee f } : ; : is 
ELE AP Tt itsta 
Peterborough ‘ a8 i i 
sense kccheus jouth 1/1 1 
Pontefract vot we 
Oe re Pontypridd /0 1/7 
ied icy) 1/38 
rtsmout 1/163} 1/5 
ce tee evncee Preston 1/11 1/64 
esnevetten Pulborough i y i , . 
RS Aas ding 1/103| 1/53 
Po Redditch U:D | ue 1/54 
Ripon ...... 1/ 1/5 
be goin se tv Rochdale 1/1 1/64 
Meideescccee Rochester 1/1 1/53 
Ars ae Rugby M.B 1/114; 1/64 
St. Albans 1/10 1/ 
= — toa? Us 
Saffron Walden: 1/1 1/64 
Salisbu 1/9 1/43 
1/53 |\Salisbury Plain |. . CaN *| 1/103) 1/53 
on vw edsieen he 1/64 Sawbridgeworth .... { 2/0 1/7 
* An application for an inctease of rates is under discussion. Z 
t Plus 2d, per working day. + Plasterers 2/1}. 4] Tradesmen’s Labourers, 1/74. Navvies and General Labourers, 1/63. 


§ Joiners, Plumbers, Bricklayers, Tilers and Masons -receive 2/- per week or 4d. per day Tool Money. 
Nors,—Carpenters, Joiners and Plumbers in all Towns and Districts (other than Birkenhead and Liverpool) receive.2d. per day Tool.Allowance. 
For Building Trade Wages in Scotland, see page 26 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS* 


NOTE.—These prices apply to large quantities of materials at works, at London stations, or site, in London area as stated. Prices for smaller quantities 
ex merchant's warehouse will of course be higher. Owing to the exceptional circumstances which prevail at the present time, prices of materials should 
be confirmed by inquiry. The prices of soft woods are for cash on delivery. ; 










































































BRICKS, &c. £ s. d,|. SAND. LASTER 

First Hard Stocks ..........00se+ vere 413 0 Zhoeees Beta i SS oer 96 Pgs £.4 

icepednensenonasace repeat fe 1) i” AMR “A RG io ol Baga Se FE at =e Ee 

Singls Rough Stocks bess eoae A Sia ae i : be get i = > » Pioneer ..... aif) $9 . 

“Allloaded tree ini irr a ts works."“The question » 38, Broken tick 16 04. > areal fo rey + 2) 

fa. = very and prices must be Breeze ...4.. Od. .3 6 Lime .... 3 1 0 

obtained from job to bb. In addition, there will be CEMENT. Granite 115 ©Hear vero. ..3% 0 

the Levy under the Bricks (Charges) Order, 1942, of | _ Best British Portland Cement. Standard Specifica- | Nore. are charged 1s. Sd. each, and credited 

3s. per 1,000. King’s To sites | 20" delivered London area. s. d.| 1s, 6d. if returned in good condition within three 
Gre, Bre | fie chant gpwas wt o| | Somer peeks am 6: 
24 in. Phorpres, St District in in 
+ + of 6. 1000 per 1,000 per 1,000 | Alongside Vauxhall in 80 ton lots ........ 2 8 6 imuahue . 
penn fpeabncally only ante “ Ferrocrete” Raj Comment. ' 
$ 63 3 : - eerane ee SILO 2... ee ceceine 2 4 e TILES. 
SHO wceccccsccccseecces . i 

9. 65 3| Alongside Vauxhall in 80 ton rab prea 3 3 14 ¢ | Delivered at London rate stations in fell track toate 
9 8 3/6 ” ; ” of not less than 6 toms ..........+++++ Per 1,000 
9 83 3 Aquacrete ” Water R: Repellen OS Sine Circle fo.r. London 
3 83 3 ek eee ne oe ry “ Bloc Best machine-made tiles from Broseley or ; 
es% « Golorerets™ ” Nos. 1 and 2. Coloured rapid Setretive Gn enarseeseness $9 8 

Best blue Pressed § &. (London Sims) .. 11 12 9} « Portland Cement in 6 ton lots 411 0 MES doen hes ceceaseanp tune 
Do. Bullnose dantots te) cya at 2 0| “Colorcrete ” not rapid hardening, accord- i and ¥ d valley ES CAS “ue 

Blue Wire Cuts (London Stns.) .......... 9 6| «ins to colour, from £7 to £13 10s. per ton. (per dozen) Machine-made...... 13°10 : 

Best Stourbridge Fire Brick (London Stns.) :— panties on White Pordand Cement (in aie he ee er 
Mie. ...6 10 0 6 Sia ...t.. a 6 $| vader onston nis rail mB O ? _ pHARD Woop. 

9) Cement tra a lardening) INCH AND THICK. 

a 5 Bkicts (London Stns) 5), A 2 % one Delivered Site London Area in 6 tons lots and Average price for prime quality Foot cube. 
and Salt Glazed D’ble Hea ders .. 35 10 0 Cee R ewer weer eww eeeeeeeeeeeee 3 il 0 Ww 16 4 0 is 0 
Fe Sere 00 ree diene cide 39 19 9| Plus packages ai current prices Dry English Wainscot Billets to 

Headers ...... 29 10 0 Twosidesone end 40 10 0 Super Cement (Waterproof), bags extra... 41 0 | Dry Slavonian Billet Wainscot -- 37 0 to Be 

Quoins, Bulinoes Note.—Jine sacks at 35s. 6d. nett per ton | Dry Cuba Mahogany logs. ..... 20 to 140 

in. Flats 36 10 " "Saunt oiler re © 0 | (20 sacks) for quantities of or encemting one ton. Square-edged Honduras Mahogany .... .... @16 6 
sams Quality, £2 per 1,000 less than best. Cream| Less one ton 1s; 94d. nett each, Log Cut Honduras Mahogany .......-..-- : 17 : 

and buff, £2 extra over white. Other colours. Hard | ,. Ctedit 1s. 6d. nett each when returned in good con- Fi +4 6 

Glaze, £5 10s. extra over white. dition within = —— eae . 

AGS, SSNE On Denens, 3/- get LAR enenet GH a eae Chana 8 10-6 Keene's Cement, White 7 00 6 

‘PARTITION SLABS. ec, OS on tree el ee ¢ 

ne or to 
; Delivered on site London Area. cwt. from £3 5s. Od. ~~ = 9 
‘* PHORPRES ” ree Auf PARTITION BLOCKS. ; SLATES. . 

- ea & @.| First quality slates from Penrhyn or Portmadoc, 

Z per yd. sup. Z at 3° per yd. sup. 3 B carriage paid in full truck toads to Leadon Rate Station. . 
ee Paige dae: ¢ = wou ee 3 10! Per 1, actual. “Es. J. £a . 

fuisien TR ee 4 

y 
woe Bee ee Ee 
CRANHAM TERRA COTTA, Pree 

Sn 12 53 52S Oe ca aa dige OS am ws ona site 28 1 oer 

MER TEROEOE GG icadessaccaspeses 211 *% . 

Sty dt aO a Bee eS Sten ocsdeeey 5562 6 o 

SPE EREe G's a areccaccaeneans 3 10 

HemPsteAD—KgYED Two Sipes. 4 
es a2 cc ae; dare 2a se 3 6 r standard. 
padi tS. 211 12°x9%x4’...: 3 10 d. 
Per yard super d/d. Free on site, London. 0 
Poe Se We Sean eas See and 4d. for smooth i. 
bo ; 
STONE. Z 

BATH SToNne.—Delivered in railway trucks at 3. 4d. 3 
Westbourne Park, Padd as G. oe or 6 
South Lambeth, G.W.R.. per ft. cube . 3 3 

BEER STONE—RANDOM Buock— Per square. 
Free on rail at Seaton Station per ft. cube 2 3 4. 
Delivered free on rail Nine Elms, 3. Re is 3 it 3 
Selected. approximate size one way, Id. per ri 
cubic ft. i, selected approximately 
three sizes or for special work, 3d. per . 
cubic ft. extra. 

PORTLAND _STONE— 

Brown Whitbed, in random blocks of 20 ft. 
average, delivered in railway trucks at 
Nine Rly., South Lambeth 
Station, G. a and Westbourne Park, 
Paddington, G.WR. .... per ft. cube 4 7 ‘ 
get * elvered on road waggons = — iis a 
aba aut acnsaee per ft. cu 
White ‘basebed, 3d. per ft. cube extra. comparative _ S.D. ‘FOR FRON. 
Nore.—id. per ft. cube extra for every ft: ie. rs Itin. 2im. 
over 20 ft. average and 4d. beyond 30 ft. li ht a s sr oe a6) 203 208 2 1/- 2 eo /- ber doz. 
nG Te “Gonrrion Wirksworth, Derbyshire, s. d. ig ness in weight ie Fin gin in 3h ~~ 
Sdaskom blocks from 10ft. and over P.ft.cb. 13 2 : clas Sf n/6 1 123) oe af Sat/--pee Gon. 
Sawn two sies...........20eceeceeveers 26 u The Bison unit is not quite such a in. 4 tin, es in. th in og 
Py Bing Fnac ee Hood Quality" featherweight as the fellow above i* /8 W- 2%/- 3% F 56/- per don. 
‘Delivered at ay Goods Station, London. would have you believe. It is an din ae tin Cowon neh age Bg “1 
i geo sigeei — piney hye 5.6 important fact, however, that the ~ T2/- 115/- 144/-~ 38s 384/—-,per doz. * a 
$i. ribbed tae tts , aa 6 3 oval cavity in the Bison unit effects - . be Bin tin Si ks ote 
dom Sizes) .......+02eeeeee 2.3 an important saving in dead weight. 14/- 18/6 — a 64/9 71/6 per doz. 
2 ptt phy her ahaa <* Lighter. structural steel and a saving 1k in. 2in. 3in. 4 in. 4 im 
14 in. to 2 in. ditto .......... st 1 id on handling costs are just two of the ges joy eth eae tt 
ame nd cep Goots Satie, London many economies you make by 14x 6 lbs. 13 x6 Ibs. 2x7 Ibs. 3x 7ilbs. 
led random blocks...... 6 10 specifying Bison for floors and roofs. Lead P. 26/- 34, os 92f- per doz. 
6 in, sawn two sides landings to sizes ‘Game t LeadS. 34/- Pl 7 6 14. doz. 
40 ft. super) <.......2--005 per st —Plumbers’, 1/6. Tinmen’s, ¥/11. pipe 
6 in. rubbed two sides, diito rs ee 69 2/3 per Ib. 
4 in. sawn two Cp IrEeES : - 
Seaned tah vs Go0deves ei 2 ; * The informa 
aia. BPR. SY .. peryd. super 8 9 CONCRETE. ‘LIMITED aim in this Tist ve, 
CAST STONE. IORI SMe || or’ tence Quality and” 

Delivered in Londen area in fall van loads, per f. Hounslow O172 prices—a 

a ae * Eireann, te ; STOURTON, LEEDS, 10, Leeds 75421 bog * = 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS—(contd.) 
See Note at top of preceding page. 
METALS 


35 
Note.—These prices are for standard pieces and not 
special 


ot an awkward nature. 
ROUNDS.—To London Stations, per 


‘. *. d. ‘Diameter. £s. d. 

OS Sis siccsdkce 2115 0 
> 5 0 jin. to2in. 21 5 U 
22 0 ‘ 


Waovost TUBES AND Pictsios 

Deliveries from works. 

Deliveries from pc stock cet jy gross. 
1 





ve ve “igfae af ae oF 16" 
i Mabe if ea ee 4 
eet Pe Ee 


20 
Tubes and tubul ain "fe" i 
of 3% len jars t fe inclusive, diesel ns 


gross. 

Fittings. Figs. 25/34 5% less gross discount. 

Terms.—Nett cash end of month following date of 
invoice. Carriage paid on lots of £10 nett value and 
over. 

C.l. Havr-Rounp Gutrers—London Prices ex 
Works, per yd. in 6 ft. lengths. Stop 
34 one Nae ends. 

DAE santa nh eleeeeeeake 
Pe Sees Sees hae eR 1/7 1/4 ‘ 
MR sian Cacv.ahc Maekwbn / 1/6 . 
=, RS ee 1/84 1/84 74d. 
DMs WAbsnginessvalnw coeeee 2/0 9d. 

” 0.C Tes: 

ARG otek soy ded enaebaeeee 1/74 Sd. 
SEI) Tics ns sa coe eon 2/1 f i d. 
OER oda aces cueslenngee » 2/1 /8 74d. 
PR a chien cans eeme ee 2/2% - 1/114 88d. 
MMS Hee Sineris Cumnierd aaiee 2/8% 2/3 104d. 

RAIN — PIPES. 
Per yd. in 6 fts. Pipe. Bends. Branches. 
, angles. 
1/53 2/2 
1/8} 2/74 
2/14 3/2 
2/64 = 3/7? 
3/04 4/5 





NETT PRICES. 
Tonnage outs lots, 5 per cent. 


lots, 2: 
row Sapket been ex Stock. 
. Bends. Branches 
2/74 3/2 
ted 3/114 
3/11 5/5 
au yak 





cwt. qr. Ibs. per yard. Bends. Branches. 
in 9 fits. 
Se i a et ae 6/0 -7/3 11/6 
4 in. ee ie - POY: 8/7 8/2 14/5 
5 in. Te ey. PRS RE 10/7 14/9 22/3 
6 in a et Sa 12/9 17/0 29/8 
Gaskin, 75/- per cwt. 
Per ton basis 
in — 
s. -d, 
TRON oe Crown, Merchant 
oogcat | pietlogs a MigrdalWntaiaieidie pH lee Valse oor bs 8 7 6 
TRon.. Marked Bars ...... 7 4 
eR ee 19 15 0 


NE Eo inc enc cckceweceuees 


per ton (two-ton lots): 
Soft Steel Sheets, C.R. and A 
= gauge N 24 17 





ooo COO AAD 


Cat Dia, 2 MOEN 5 060605 hcnec a 


ALL NETT. 
METAL Wenbows.—Standard sizes, suitable for 


job, average price about 2s. 4d. 
to 2s. 7d. per foet super. 


PAMTs, &c. 
Raw Linseed Oil ieee ON het = per galion 
Boiled Linseed 


ree ene Cals White Lead, 


oom 
anny 


per cwt. 


> w& 

- 

a= 
eee © YEe 


Genuine Red Lead ............ ps 18 
inseed Oil Putty (Kegs extra) “ igs 
Size, XD since ae & fe See 


ca eee Guise tue tt ee cee 
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BUILDING TRADE WAGES IN SCOTLAND 


Following are grade rates authorised by the Scottish N.J.C. from May 10. Every | 


endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, but we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Grade Classification A Al 

Craftsmen ........ 2/04 2/0 

Labourers ........ 1/7 1 /63 
Aberdeen ....,... A 


Dumfriesshire ....A2 
Dundee ... A 


Berwickshire 
Bridge of Allan ....A 
Broughty Ferry ....A 
Clackmannanshire A 





BRS € 6.55 darwin pv A 

Dunblane ........ A 

ener pean A 
Ra Se Al 





A2 A3 B Bl 
1/114 1/11 1/104 1/10 
1/64 1/6 1/54 1/54 

bd Perthshire ee 











= moeess town has its own rates : Masons, 1/94; Carpenters, 1/94 ; Seton, ricdig bf and Labe 1/10; Plasterers, 1/104 


but 1/11 is. paid owing to the scarcity at present ; 


The information given in this table is copyright. 


Rates of can in Eesland 


and Labourers, 1/5. 
Wales are given on page 24 








VARNISHES, &c. 





Per gallon. 
£s. d. 
Oak Varnish 016 0 
Sd do. 018 0 
ine covet naiate b¥ opis tce 100 
a) rrr 2 as f 2:0 
Pale Opal ‘Cuties Oe ae os 160 
OY Ae eae A 114 0 
SN WOMEN ion o'n sb po cis sco ove Inside 1 0 0 
Fine Pale Paper .............. ee 100 
Fine Copal SS ee - 140 
Fine Copal Flatting............ .  \o 
Hard Drying Oak ............ # 100 
Fine Hard Drying Oak ........ i 1 16 
Fine ND WOON os sco ecw ee 2.8 
Pale US eines Maen vie cave = 114 0 
Best | RR PES aa Se ee re 1 4 6 
Best Japan ‘Gold Size ° 2222222: ey 114 6 
Re NC SN dann aa vis glacacestin 012 0 
Oak and oe Stain (water)........ 014 0 
eg I 09 6 
RS Sr 016 0 
Mnotis Wetent) os sc co cnc ogcccen's 017 0 
French and Brush Polish................ 014 0 
Liquid Dryers in Terebene .............. ol 0 
LEAD, &c. 
Per ton. 
(Delivered in London.) S: 4.. 4. 
.—Sheet, English, "4 Ib. and up ...... 38 0 0 
Pipe in ORS Soe eae ees oenenc 38 10 O 
I See hcl pp 4210 0 
COND oa sas oh ee o065 cpin'snk.aSe 0 4710 0 


Nore.—Country delivery, 20/- per ton extra, lots 
under 3 cwt. 4/- per cwt. extra Sse! over 3 cwt. and 
— k.. rai 2/6 per cwt. extra. Cut to sizes, 4/- per 














Oi ed'ex London area. eis 0 0 
The of 
Hall Mark Craftsmanship 


IR RAID . 
DAMAGE REPAIRS 


LASS SUPPLIED 
or GLAZING 


SHOP FRONTS ano PLATE GLASS 


_ REPLACEMENTS . RECEIVE 
IMMEDIATE ATTENTION 


AYGEE [?°. 


England's Largest 
Glazing Contractors. - 


100 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE RD., S.E.1 


Ring: Waterloo 6314 
6 lines) 











THE SCOTTISH BUILDER 
NEW BUILDINGS 


ANGUS.—C.C. propose new school at Glamis- 
rd., Forfar. 

CAMBUSLANG.—Plans prepared for garage, 
for which the architect is James G. Dunn, 11, 
Central-av., Cambuslang, 

DUMBARTONSHIRE.—Plans_ prepared for 
additions, for which the architects are John 
Keppie Henderson, 26, Blythswood-sq., 
Glasgow. 

GLASGOW. zr Compeeeten to. carry out recon- 
ditioning, .etc eme at Robroyston Mains 
Houses Farm, for which the architect is Robert 
Bruce, Municipal- -bldgs., Glasgow. 

GREENOCK.—Plans to be prepared for 
garage, for which the architect is David L. 
Henderson, Old Harbour Trast Offices, Wallace- 
sq., Greenock. 


M.O.S. Appointment. . 

The Minister of Supply has appointed 
Mr. Norman Iles as Director of Plant 
Progress in the Iron and Steel Control. 
He succeeds Mr. Frank Parr, who has 
been appointed to the post of Steel Com- 
missioner by the Government of India. 








GLASS. 
SHEET GLASS, ORDINARY GLAZING QUALITY 
CUT SIZES. 





ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE AND FIGURED 


CATHEDRAL, ETC., IN CUT SIZES. j 

Over 500 ft. super of all kinds. Per ft. 
Rolled plate, in. 53d. 
Rough cast double rolled, # im.......-... oarees 3 
Rough cast double rolled, $ in. >. ..........++++- sig: 
Figured rolled, and Cathedral, WEED. vic.csqdusnis 6id 
Figured rolled and Cathedral, tinted 
WOted SHOE .t.< 5. cthiods ascldeccnescecauvdcesss 
——. Broad Reeded, Cross Reeded and Chevron 

eeded, 4 in. thick 1 
Ralied plate is the same price as rough cas: double 

rolled. 


Wire Roiled, 4 in. thick ..........0+++-4-00- O 9 
Wire Cast, 3 in. thick ........,.eeseeerecees 0 % 
Clgcrelem WN CRN oon c's ace rectstnseces 0 
” Calosex ” Sheet, 21 #. TEs Cates Vane AR Sh 2 
a SO PR ES CAP EN. 4 

¥ Cast, 4 in. thick Na cela aay ad ate ails 0 

ee TO re 1 

in. thick 6... ..sseeeeeee 1 

Non’ ‘Actinic ‘Glass, "ti in. thick .....cccccceee 0 
res i, ES als S o'ewi'ecaseke ; 


“VITA” GLASS. 
“Vita” Plate Glass, about ys‘; in. thick— 
To 7 ft. a: Re ake ee 


way # ten 
“ Vita” Glass ang 1S/WOE. ..cccss ® 
Cathedral ne Vita” 
$ in A gategse 


ee eee eee ee eee eee eee reer 


QCo cackP M“SErSOyoas 


‘Rad 32—78 in. x 72 in. x 











ans be 
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FUTURE CONSTRUCTION 


_ CONTRACTS OPEN 


For some contracts still open, but not in- 
cluded in this list, see previous issues. Those 
with an asterisk are advertised in this number. 
The dates at the heads of paragraphs are those 
for the submission of tenders; a dagger (t) 
denotes closing date for applications; the name 
and address at the end refer to the person 
from whom particulars may be obtained. 


BUILDING 


JANUARY 11. ‘ 
T.C.—Alterations ‘to  sub- 


Stoke-on-Trent 
station. Deputy Chief Architect, City Archi- 
tectural Dept., Kingsway-chbrs., Kingsway, 


Dep. £2 (Treasury notes). 


JANUARY 14. 
Edinburgh T.C.—Erection of huts for school 
dining hail and kitchen at Bruntsfield House, 
Whitehouse Loan. City Architect. 


JANUARY 17. 

Beckenham T.C.—Alterations and additions 
to exreene, Shee premises at Beckenham-rd., for 
use as ritish Restaurant. James Dove, 
A.M. Inst.C.E., B.E. and 8. Dep. £2. 

Rochester T.C.—Construction of lavatories 
and “se at St. Mary’s School. City S. 


Dep., £2 2s. t 
JANUARY 19. 
tisle of Ely C.C.—Erection of one 15-bay 
standard hut and one 16-bay standard hut at 
March, Cambs. R. D. Robson (A.), County 
Architect, County Hall, March, Cambs. Dep. 
£2 2s. Tenders by February 5. 


JANUARY 21. 

Bournemouth 1.C.—Repair works and 

external and internal decorations at three 
libraries, B.E. and Architect. 


JANUARY 24, __ 

Leeds T.C.—Maintenance repairs to dwellings 
(various trades), R. A. H. Livett, Housing 
p+ ggg Charge of 5s. per trade (not return- 
able). 


ENGINEERING, IRON AND STEEL 
JANUARY 12. 

Swadlincote U.D.0.—Resetting one bed of 

horizontal retorts. A. P. Hill, E. and Manager, 

Gasworks. Swadlincote. ‘ 


ROAD, SEWERAGE AND 
WATER WORKS 
JANUARY 11. : 

Drayton R.D.C.—For supply and. laying of 
asbestos-cement mains, galvanised water pipe, 
together with necessary valves, fittings and 
house connections. J. Billington, C., Town 
Hall, Market Drayton. 


ROAD MATERIALS, ETC. 
JANUARY 10. 
Birkenhead T.C.—B.E. and 8. 
JANUARY 15. 
Bexley 8.C.—B.E. and 8. 
Burton-on-Trent C.B.—B.E. and S. 
JANUARY 22. 
Cumberiand C.C.—County 8. 
JANUARY 27. 
Lambeth B.C.—B.E. 
Wood Green T.C.—B.E. and S. 
JANUARY 29. 
Rainford U.D.C.—S. 
FEBRUARY 6. 
Rhondda U.D.C.—E. and S. 
FEBRUARY 11. 
Tottenham 8.C.—T.C. 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 
“JANUARY 186. 


Stoke-on-Trent. 


Angiesey €.C. — Temporary Architectural 
Assistant. 2300, plus war bonus.  E. i 
Humphreys, -D. of E., Education Offices, 
Liangefui, Anglesey. i 


JANUARY 15, 

Bolton E.C.—Full-time Assistant Master. at 
Junior Technical School. Forms from John A. 
Cox, D. of E., Education Offices, Nelson-sq. 
(Stamped and addressed envelope.) 


JANUARY 17. : 
*Glamorgan C.C.—Temporary Architectural 
Assistant. £255-£15-£300, plus war bonus. 
Forms from County Architect, Glamorgan 
County Hall, Cardiff. 
JANUARY 18. 
hampton C.B.—Two Principal Assistant 
Architects. R. Ronald H. Meggeson, T.C., 


Civic Centre. 
JANUARY 22. 

*East Ham  €.C.—Full-time Teacher of 
General Building Subjects at. East Ham Tech- 
nical College. Forms from A. A. Garrard, 
Secretary for Education, Education Office, Town 
Hall. Annexe, Barking-rd., East Ham, E.6. 

*Oxford 1.C.—Surveying and Architectural 
Assistant. £6 to £8 per week. City Estates 
Surveyor, Town Hal}, Oxford, 


. _ Bromsg j 
Finstall school for Worcestershire E 


THE BUILDER 


BRITISH RESTAURANTS AND 
CANTEENS 


Ashton-in-Makerfield.—Lancashire E.C. pro- 
pose erection of prefabricated building for 
school kitchen at Cansfield-gr. Central school. 
—E.C. propose erection of central kitchen. — 

Bishop Auckland.—School meals cooking 
centre to be established. Plans by Architect, 
County Education Committee, 34, Old Elvet, 
Durham. : ‘ 
rove.—U.D.C. approved dining-room at 

Bury. — Board of Governors of Bury High 
school, Parliament-st., propose prefabricated 
building for school canteen. 

. on.—Lancashire E.C. propose pre- 
fabricated building at Grammar school for new 
kitchen. ; 

Durham.—Co. E.C. to establish cooking centre 
at Cockton Hill. Plans by F. Willey, 34, Old 
Elvet, Durham. 

Ealing.—J. M. Monro & Son, Hill Farm, 
Leavesden, Watford, Herts, are architects for 
erection of canteen at Wadsworth-rd. 

Finchiey.—A contract for the erection of a 
B.R. on the St. Jude’s Parish Hall site in 
Lyttelton-rd. has been placed with A. Ibbetson, 
Finchley, N.3. ‘Plans are by the Borough Sur- 
veyor, Mr. Percival Harrison, M.Inst.C.E. 

Kidsgrove.—E.C. propose provision of hot 
meals for elementary schools, 

_Leigh.—T.C. propose cooking unit as exten- 
sions to existing B.R. 

Rochdale.—E‘C. approved site of new kitchen 
on housing estate for school feeding scheme.— 
ty sp roved extensions to canteen for Besco 
10., ’ 

Wakefield.—E.C. propose one-storey brick 
building for kitchen at Sandal school. 


GENERAL BUILDING WORK 


Barrow-in-Furness.—T.C. propose extensions 
to Risedale maternity hospital. 

Blaby.—R.D.C. to proceed with erection of 
farm workers’ houses at Sapcote. Plans _by 
F. W. James, Building 8., Council Offices, Nar- 
boro’, Leicester. 

Bridgnorth.—R.D.C. to proceed with erection 
of agricultural houses. at_ Bradley Farm, 
Kinlet. Plans by J. Brian Cooper (F.), Cole- 
ridge-chbrs., 177, Corporation-st., Birmingham 4. 
_Bury.—T.. approved additions for New 
en spinning & Manufacturing Co., 

. Elton. 

Darlaston.—U.D.C. propose erection of a 
school at Moxley. 

Leigh.—Lancashire P.A.C. propose building 
and service repairs and interior decorating 
work at Children’s home, at £359. 

Lincs (Kesteven Div.).—C.C. propose erection 
of Farm Institute. 

Litheriand.—Lancashire E.C. propose two 
prefabricated buildings for Girls’ department 
at Lander-rd. school. Plans by L. Evans, 











AFTER THE WAR, THE PLAN; AFTER 
THE PLAN, BIG BEN STEEL SCAFFOLD- 
ING TO BUILD A BETTER BRITAIN .. 


The 


STEEL SCAFFOLDING CO. 
LTD., 


23 OATLANDS DRIVE, WEYBRIDGE, SURREY 
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County Architect, County-bidgs., / Fishergate- 
hill, Preston. 
Manchester.—E.C. to adapt Mobberley Hall, 
nr. Knutsford, for residential school. 
Middlesbrough.—Plans by Kitching & Co., 40, 
Albert-rd., Middlesbrough, for alterations and 
additions for Missions to Seamen have been 


approved. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.— Extensions to be made to: 
premises. Plans by Marshall, Tweedy & Bourne, 
Grainger House, Newcastle-on-Tyne. ; 

North Riding.—C.C. to establish child guid- 
ance clinic at Redcar, at £200. _ } 

Oldham.—T.C. approved rebuilding lavatories, 
for James Greaves, Ltd., cotton spinners. 

Radcliffe.—T.C. approved extensions. 

Rochdale.—T.C. approved additions. 

Ripon.—Pennington, Hustler & Taylor, Ponte- 
fract, preparing plans for rebuilding of Opera 
House Cinema for Victoria Opera House 
(Ripon), Ltd. , i 

Rowley Regis.—Service of Youth Committee 
acquired premises for conversion into youth 
centre and club. me 

Stratford-on-Avon.—T.C. propose additional’ 
lavatories at Warwick-rd. camping ground. 

Syston. — Catholic Authorities acquired 
Assembly Rooms, etc., for conversion into 
parish hall and erection of Catholic church. 

Wigan.—T.C. approved additions to bakery 
for J. Sellars. : 

Wolverhampton.—Maternity and Child Wel- 
fare Committee propose extensions at Wood- 
- nursery, at £1,100. Plans by W. M. Law, 


A.R.P. SCHEMES 


. PROVINCIAL. 

Brighouse.—T.C. to renovate and adapt pre- 
mises at Crowtrees-la., Slead-pl. and Commer- 
cial-st., for fire guard services. 


TENDERS 


Tenders for A.R.P. work will be found 
** A.R.P. Schemes.”’ 


* Denotes accepted. 

+ Denotes pr ionally p 

t Denotes recommended for acceptance. 

§ Denotes accepted subject to modificatidn. 

§ Denotes accepted by H.M ‘overnment 
departments. 


Bedford.—Enlargement. and improvement of 
kitchen at»Harpur Trust Central school, for 
E.C.: tG. Young, £282 (subject to B. of E. 
approval). 

Birmingham.—For schemes at elementary 
schools, for E.C.: *J. R. Deacon, Ltd., Lich- 
field (provision of canteens), £4,507; *J. & W. 
Malley, Willis-st., Lozells, Birmingham (pro- 
vision of canteens and repair work), £3,433; 
*Thomas Lowe & Sons, Burton-on-Trent, and 
St. Agatha’s-rd., Birmingham (extension of 
Darrington-rd. schools, and provision of can 
teens at Vicarage-rd. schools), £4,849. _ 

Chesterfield.—Erection of sub-station, for 
T.C.: *G. F, Kirk, Ltd.,; 2503. a 

Deptford:—Erection of prefabricated hut- 
ment nursery at Clyde-st., for B.C.: *Walker 
(Tooting), Ltd., Cadman House, Beddington- 
la., Croydon, Surrey, £2,152 (subjeet to M.H. 
approval). ; 
TPiverpool.—Works for T.C.: Erection of 
nursery at East. Prescot-rd.: *Rimmer Bros. 
(Liverpool), Ltd., Liverpool, £2,060; adaptation 
of premises at Upper Canning-st., for nursery: 
*Ciayton & Dorsman, Ltd., Liverpool, £650) 
(both subject to M.H. approval). 

GLondon (Air. Ministry).—List of new con- 
tracts to value of £500 or over for week ended 
January 1. j 

Supply. and erection of structural steelwork : 
Rubery Owen & Co., Ltd., London, W.C.2; 
Braithwaite & Co. (Engineers), Ltd., London, 
” AR 

Site clearance work: W, J. Richards, Watford, 
Herts. 

Civil engineering work: Sloggetts (Con- 
tractors), Ltd.. Hampton Hill, iddx; Fitz 
patrick & Son (Contractors), Ltd., London, E.3; 
Kent and Sussex Contractors, Ltd., Erith, Kent. 

Road fo ‘ Neuchatel Asphalte Co., Lid., 
Staines, Middx. : . 

Well-boring work: Le Grand Sutcliffe & Gell, 
Ltd., zanna Middx.; J. J. Gosling & Co., 
Ipswich. 

Ppuilding work: F. Hutton & Son, Ltd., Col-. 
chester: Wm. Courtney (Contractors). Ltd., 
Seven Kings, Essex. : 

Agricultural work: Shorters Construction Co., 
Ltd., London, N.W.11; Maxwell M. Hart, Ltd., 
Glasgow, C.). | 

Surface-dressing work: F. Troy & Co., Ltd., 
London, N.W.3. 

Surfacing work: En Tout Cas Co., Lid., 
Leicester. = 

Hot water installation work: Wm. Freer, Ltd., 
Leicester. : 

Painting work: G. M. Carter (Erectors), Ltd., 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, 2. 

Electrical work: Mann Egerton & Co., Ltd., 


under 


tod 





Norwich. 
Tree-felling work: G. A. Kempster, Watford, 
Herts. ; 
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General maintenance work: R. W. Bell & Se. 
(Contractors), Ltd., London, 8.W.1; -W. M. 


Trickey, Beaconsficld; J. E Billings &” Co., 
Ltd., Croydon. 











UNITE FOR STRENGTH 








ENROL NOW 


FOR 1944 


FEDERATION 
OF MASTER 
BUILDERS 


MEMBERSHIP 1941 —656 
MEMBERSHIP 1942 — 1,612. 
MEMBERSHIP TO DATE — 3,500 


LONDON REGION 37 AREA OFFICES 


PROVINCIAL BRANCHES 

BATH, BRISTOL, MANCHESTER, MERSEYSIDE, 

PLYMOUTH, PORTSMOUTH, SALISBURY 
atd TORQUAY. 

(Many Branches in course ef formation) 
























SUBSCRIPTION £3.3.0 pa. 






"Phone or write: 
Secretary, 

23, Compton Terrace, Upper St., N.1 

CANonbury 2041/3 


THE BUILDER 


London (Ministry of Works).—Cortracis 
placed by M.O.W. during week ending Decem- 


Bucks : Building, H. & J. Wright, High-st., 
Great Missenden; H. Neal, Ltd., Northwood, 
Middx. ; 

Glamorgan; Building, Hussey, Egan & Pick- 
mere, Ltd., Main-st., Pembroke ; Rogers & 
Davies, Lid., Leckwith- vl, Cardiff. 

Staffs : Building, J. & F. Wootton, Ltd., Pin- 
fold, Bloxwich,. Walsall ; Streathers, Ltd., Four 
Oaks, Sutton Coldfield, ‘Warwickshire. 

Warwickshire : Building, W. H. Jones, Ltd., 
Lockhurst-la., Coventry. 


{London (War Dept.).—Works contracts 


placed by War Dept. for week ended December 
* 25 :— 


Angus: Hutting (erection), Charles Dick & 
Son, Monifieth, Forfar. 

Midlothian: Miscellaneous work, J. B. Alex- 
ander, Ltd., Edinburgh 9; G. & R. Cousin, 
Edinburgh. : 

Co. Durham: Hutting (erection), G. Dougill 
& Sons, Ltd., Darlington. 

Suffolk: Miscellaneous work, Wm. C. Reade, 
Aldeburgh, Suffolk. ; 

Wiltshire: Hutting (erection), The Building 
& Public Works Construction Co., Ltd., Swin- 
don; Pope Bros., Swindon; E. Hi. Bradley & 
Sons, Swindon. 


- Lowton.—Erection of prefabricated building 
for Youth Institute, for Lancashire Service 
of Youth Committee: *G. Moss & Sons, Ltd., 
Back St. Helens-rd., Leigh, £700. 


Manchester.—Additions to works: *J. Gerrard 
& Sons Ltd., Pendlebury-rd., Swinton, 
Ssanchenior. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne.—For erection of canteen, 
for J. Sinclair & Co., Ltd.: *J. Jackson & Sons, 
Bath-la., Newcastle-on- Tyné. 


North Riding.—Building work in connection 
with canteen at Reeth school, for C.C.: *E. 
Bagshaw, Reeth. 


Oldham.—Genera] joiners work, screens, new 
windows, etc., for conversion of Friends’ Meet- 
ing House into Junior Technical. school, for 
E.C. E. Hardy, B.E., 75, Union-st.: *J 
Heptenstall & Sons, Park-rd., Oldham, £910, 
















January 7 1944 


Rochester and Chatham Joint Hospital Board. 
—For carrying out certain work at St. William’ 8 
Hospital for infectious diseases. W. 
Randall, F.LA.A., L.R.E.B.A., F.8.1., architect. 
23, Railway- st, Chatham :— 


J W. Leech & Son, Ltd., Rochester ... £400 
J. H. Durrant & Son, Ltd., Rochester ... 398 
, 4 Comets & Son, Gillingham ... vee 885 
A. G. Webb & Sons, Rochester _... ... 370 
R Saunders | & Sons (London), Ltd., 


Lond 
*A, Wr Gatniord, 18; Batchelor-st., Chatham 360 


Pith —Provision of storage accommodation 
at Hope Hospital, for T.C.: *W. Gornall & Sons, 
Ltd., Salford, £2,000. 

Sunderland.—Works extensions: *H. E. Pitt, 
Ltd., Leopold-st., Millfields, Sunderland. 

Wood Green.—For alterations and additions 
at B.R., Commerce-rd., for B.C.: *Gausdens 
(Wood Green), Ltd., £540 (subject to M.F. 
approval). 
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Boyle’s «-si-eumo Ventilator 


OVER TWO MILLION IN USE 
ROBERT BOYLE & SON, 
Ventilating Engineers, Emergency Address: 34 MORLAND 
AY., E. CROYDON, SURREY. Tel.: Addiscombe 1133 








STEVENS & ADAMS LTD. 
Point Pleasant, Wandsworth, S.W.18 











MOSPITAL & SCHOOL STOVES 


“ wRiGnts IMPROVED SANDALSO 
GHORLAND'S PATENT WARM AI 
DATTERNS . 


GEO. "WRIGHT (LONDON) ure 
19 NEWMAN ST OXFORD ST LONDON.» 








TAYLOR WOODROW 


CONSTRUCTION 


BUILDING AND 


CIVIL ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 
London Office: 10, ST. GEORGE: ST. W. 


also at 


SOUTHALL, MIDDX. 


and Branches throughout the country 


Phone : WAXLOW 2366 (8 lines). 


"Grams :  Taywood, Southall.” 






LTD. 











KING JAMES ST. 
WATerloo 5474. 

















